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NOTES AND. NEWS 


THE Classical Association of South 
Africa, which was constituted at a meet- 
ing held in Cape Town on March 26, 
1927, held its first Annual General 
Meeting on January 3, 1928, also at the 
University of Cape Town. The first 
President, the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr (Ad- 
ministrator of the Transvaal), delivered 
a Presidential address. It was an im- 
pressive warning to South Africa not 
to turn its back on the study of 
the culture of Greece and Rome and 
to save itself from cultural suicide. 
‘We have grown accustomed to the 
appearance in Africa of that which is 
strange and unusual. But to me it 
would be more than strange and unusual 
if South Africa were indeed to yield 
evidence that it is possible for a nation 
that holds the literature of Greece and 
Rome in no esteem, to produce a litera- 
ture of its own to rank among the great 
literatures of the world.’ 

The previously existing Classical 
Society of Grahamstown is now a local 
centre, Professor W. M. Smail being 
President, and Mr. S. Whiteley Secre- 
tary. At the local centre of Cape Town 
Professor W. Ritchie is President, Pro- 
fessor Le Roux Treasurer, Mr. B. 
Farrington and the Rev. A. Fox Secre- 
taries. At Johannesburg Professor 
Haarhoff is President, L. H. Hewson 
Treasurer, and S. Davis Secretary. At 
Stellenbosch Professor van Braam is 
President, and Professor C. S. Edgar 
Treasurer. There are also local centres 
at Wellington and Bloemfontein, and 
others are in contemplation. The General 
Secretaries are Dr. W. Rollo of Cape 
Town, and Miss M. V. Williams of the 
Witwatersrand University. Professor 
C. S. Edgar of Stellenbosch is the 
General Treasurer. May classical studies 
be strengthened and their influence ex- 
tended in the Universities and schools 
of South Africa. 

Another welcome sign of activity in 
South Africa is the performance of The 
Clouds of Aristophanes (in English) at 
the University of Johannesburg, Milner 
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Park, on September 8, 9, and 10, 1927. 
Music was specially composed for the 
performance by Professor Percival R. 
Kirby, President of the University 
Dramatic Society. The projected open- 
air theatre was not yet available, but in 
future it will supply an admirable 
setting for such revivals. 


From Professor J. A. K. Thomson : 

‘My only justification for complying 
with the wish of the Editors of the 
Classical Review that I should write a 
few words on John Burnet is that, as 
his Assistant at St. Andrews, I naturally 
came to know him rather intimately. 
The quality of his work on the Greek 
philosophers will be estimated by others; 
all I can do is to give a brief account of 
the man himself, holding the balance 
as truly as one can who experienced 
his steady kindness. It may be that ex- 
perience which leads me to think that 
a frank and generous kindliness was his 
main characteristic, but I believe this 
is the view of most who knew him well. 
You had, however, to know him well to 
realise it, for he was shy, and strangers 
thought him a trifle brusque. He was - 
conscious of his ability, and generally 
sure he was right; but he would never 
put himself forward or demand recogni- 
tion. This was not so much the result of 
pride—although he was both proud and 
sensitive—as of his belief that personal 
distinctions and the rivairy of scholars 
were matters of extremely small im- 
portance. He had no need to borrow 
ideas, and would never claim any pro- 
perty in his own. 

‘When I first met him he was already 
full of the theory, afterwards elaborated 
by Professor Taylor and himself, that 
Plato gives us a true notion of the his- 
torical Socrates. This theory came 
more and more to occupy his thoughts, 
with the result that a younger genera- 
tion of students are apt to think of him 
as largely a man of one idea. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Burnet 

H 
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possessed an unusual variety of interests 
and accomplishments—an admirable 
French scholar, a lover of the theatre, 
a brilliant man on a committee. 

‘ Asateacher he impressed his students 
more perhaps by his character than his 
method. One of them told me that, 
reading with a class the last pages of 
the Phaedo, Burnet’s feelings nearly 
mastered him, and the class went out 
realising, almost for the first time, the 
overwhelming power of the greatest 
literature. That is the best kind of 
teaching. Otherwise he overestimated, 
I think, the intelligence of audiences, 
so that only his best students could 
fully profit by him. Yet at his best 
he was a remarkably exact and lucid 
speaker. One finds the same talent for 
clear and precise expression in his prose. 
Slovenliness of language he naturally 
hated, so fine a scholar was he in this 
as in other respects.’ 





From a correspondient : 

‘One of the great treasures of the 
University Library of Louvain (now 
housed in the new buildings provided 
by the noble gift of the citizens of the 
United States) is the collection of the 
original MS. letters addressed to the 
eminent jurist Francis Cranevelt between 
the years 1522 and 1528 A.D. These had 
lain in a garret for some time, after 
having been preserved by descendants 
of the jurist, and finally came into the 
possession of the Belgian Minister, 
George Helleputte, and his wife, who 
placed them, in the original two bundles, 
** at the disposal of the scholars that are 
and will be,’”’ in the Louvain University 
Library, in the spring of 1914, the year 
of the sack of Louvain. Happily the 
Cranevelt collection escaped destruc- 
tion, thanks to the persistent courage 
of Professor de Vocht. The story of the 
preservation of the MSS. has already 
found exquisite expression in the Pre- 
face to Volume V. of Dr. P. S. Allen’s 
Opus Epistolarum Des. Evrasmt Rotero- 
damit. After fourteen years of devoted 


application, the circumstances of the 
war and its after-effects making study, 
a struggle not even easy to describe, the 
printed volume of these letters has ap- 
peared: Literae ad Franciscum Crane- 
1522-1528 A.D. 


veldium, Original 


Letters, edited from the MSS. and 
illustrated with Notes and Comment- 
aries by Henry de Vocht, Professor in 
the University of Louvain (Louvain: 
Uystpruyst, 1928). It is an 8vo book, 
pp. xcix+775. Price £2. The letters, 
of course, are in Latin, but it is worthy 
of note that the introduction, notes, 
and commentaries are all in English. 
Francis Cranevelt (1485-1564) lived at 
Louvain, Bruges, and Mechlin from 
1522 onwards, and wherever he lived he 
gathered together groups of friends, and 
like Thomas More made his home a 
centre in which humanists foregathered. 
When he had left Louvain and Bruges, 
his numerous friends corresponded with 
him, and from these years, 1522-1528, he 
kept as many as 269 letters, which are 
here reproduced, edited with scrupulous 
care by Professor de Vocht. An excel- 
lent account is rendered of Cranevelt’s 
life, of his marriage, his family, his writ- 
ings, his relations with humanism, his 
descendants. The old tradition that he 
began the study of Greek as a sexagen- 
arian is shown to be incorrect, and we 
get the idea of Cranevelt as the Thomas 
More of Brabant. They were friends 
themselves, and they were friends of all 
the Northern humanists. Of the 269 
new letters twelve are to or from 
Erasmus, six from Thomas More, but 
the majority are from humanists con- 
nected with the Low Countries. Forty- 
eight are from the Spanish, or shall we 
say the international, Luis Vives, whilst 
ninety-one represent John de Fevyn, the 
Bruges canon and schoolmaster. The 
correspondence brings out many features 
of the classical knowledge of the age. 
There is an immense amount of 
ingathering of biographical, social, 
literary, religious details of the time. 
Today’s Louvain scholarship is justified 
of itself in the editing and in the illus- 
trative apparatus of this volume.’ 





W. M. C. writes: 

‘Another Louvain man who has left 
his mark on the history of Letters was 
Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, ambassador 
of the Emperor Ferdinand to Soleiman 
the Magnificent. The four Turkish 
Letters of Busbecq have just been trans- 
lated from the Latin of the Elzevir 
edition by Professor E. S. Forster, and 









































published by the Oxford University 
Press. As a unique picture of Turkey 
at the zenith of her power these Letters 
have a secure place in historical litera- 
ture; and classical readers will find in 
their author a man widely conversant 
with classical literature and history, and 
an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts, 
inscriptions and coins. To the classical 
scholar Busbecq is probably best known 
as the first copyist of the Monumentum 
Ancyranum. Those who have followed 
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him on the now well-worn Angora trail 
will listen wistfully to the words: ‘‘ At 
Angora we saw a very fine inscription, 
a copy of the tablets upon which 
Augustus drew up a succinct account of 
his public acts.’’ And wistfulness passes 
into green-eyed envy as the modern 
epigraphist reads on: ‘‘I had it copted 
out by my people as far as it was legible.” 
Professor Forster has added to many 
services in resuscitating this fine tale of 
spacious days and high opportunity.’ 





THREE NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


» 


In the Prometheus Vinctus, where the 
protagonist is always present and, as he 
believes, fully conscious of his own 
future and that of others, Aeschylus is 
denied the dramatic effect of moments 
like Clytemnestra’s appearance after 
the murder of her husband, or the 
alternating enlightenment and suspense 
of her last scene with Orestes. He has 
compensated for this, not only by the 
great poetic qualities which are uni- 
versally praised, but also, in particular, 
by a very careful and significant use of 
words, a use, not hitherto characteristic 
of him, of skill and subtlety rather than 
the force of pyyal’ immoS8dpuova—putting 
the weight in this contest rather than 
tossing the caber. The simplest ex- 
ample of this is the symmetry of the 
first and last speeches of Prometheus 
himself, who ends, as he had begun, 
with an appeal to Earth and Air. A 
more elaborate instance is the dexterity 
of the stichomythia with Hermes, 
where the poet uses misunderstandings 
and double meanings much more subtle 
than the irresistible, and easy, puns on 
his hero’s name. 

See especially 980-2, where he plays 
both upon éziotac$a: and upon am- 
biguities in each phrase as a whole: 

TIP. dor, 


EP. Gua: rbd Zeds rodmros otk émlorarat. 
‘ Zeus takes no cognisance of lamentations.’ 


TIP. adn’ éxdldacke: wav’ 6 ynpdoxwv xpévos. 
‘Time can teach Zeus the meaning of duo.’ 


EP. xal phy ob >’ obrw cwdpoveiv érloracat, 
‘Time has not been able to teach you 
moderation.’ 
These points have been noticed by 
many commentators. I have not seen 


so much recognition given to the 
significance of the repetition of single 
words and the resumption of ideas and 
phrases in different parts of the play. 
There is no instance of this in the 
Prometheus so dramatic as that in the 
Oresteia, when in Agamemnon 844-6 
and Choephoroe 716-8 Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra_ respectively promise, 
almost casually, just before entering 
the palace, that some matter shall have 
attention later: BovAevodpecOa, they 
say, both unaware that no time for 
deliberation is left them. The most 
striking example of such repetition in 
the Prometheus is the use made of the 
words avOdéns, avOadia, and the like. 
There are eight passages where one of 
these words occurs: first at 64, where 
Kratos bids Hephaistos drive through 
Prometheus’ breast 


ddapavrivov viv opnvds av0adn yrdbor, 


imputing stubbornness to Prometheus 
by the implication—‘sweets to the 
sweet.’ At 79 Kratos again uses the 
term, bidding Hephaistos keep his 
sympathy to himself: 
od paddaxifou, rhv 5’ éuhy abdadiav 
épyis Te Tpaxurira wh 'wirdnooé por. 

Here the force is again in the implica- 
tion, which carries beyond Kratos to 
his master Zeus. Thereafter the word 
occurs thus: 

436. ILP. uy roa xdd7 doxetre und’ avOadig 

ovyay we. 
907. IIP. % ui ere Leds, xalwep avdddns ppevar, 
éora Tarewwoés. 
964. EP. rowed pévrot xal rplv avbadiouacw.:. 
1012. EP. avéadia yap ro ppovodvTt wh Karas 
airh cad’ abrhvy obdevds petfov obéver. 
pnd’ abdadlav 

evBounias dpuelvov’ Hyhoy moré. 


1034. EP. 
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1037. XO. tiv uev ‘Epyijs obx dxarpa palverat 
héyewws Avwye ydp ce rh aidadiav 
pebévr’ épevvay ri cophy ebBovriar. 

One interesting feature of these 
repetitions is their absence -from the 
episode of Io. They are used before 
that episode to signalise and after it to 
recall to mind the central question of 
the play—what is to happen when an 
irresistible force meets an immovable 
weight? The word ai@adia, with its 
imputation of being in the wrong, is 
bandied about from one side to the 
other, but finally is fixed, four times 
running, and the last time with official 
ratification from the Chorus, on the 
head of Prometheus. A minor signifi- 
cant repetition appears in 971, where, 
just after he has recalled Prometheus’ 
av@adicpara in 964, Hermes recalls also 
his disclaimer of yAsdyn (436). yxAcdav 
éoixas, he says, provoking the indignant 
rejoinder : 

XN5G ; xASGvras Gde rods Euods Eyw 
EXOpods l5orpu, 

This is a word used again by Aeschylus 

with striking force in Agamemnon 1447. 

Io, who had no share in av@adia, 
takes her part in the development of 
another repetition, that of dio7os, 
aicrow, etc.: 


151. XO. ra wply dé wedwpia viv dioroi. 

234. IIP. Bpordy 5¢ rv rakarraepwr Néyor 
ovx Exxev obdév’, AX’ disrwoas yévos 
7d wav Expyfev Ero girica véov. 

667-8. I0. Kel ui Oé\a, mupwrdv éx« Ads woreiv 
xepaurdv, bs wav etaicrwoo yévos. 
909-10, IIP. ydpov yapeiv, bs avrdv éx rupavvidos 


Opdvwv tr’ dicrov éxBanrei. 
“Aiotos is a favourite word of Aeschylus’, 
occurring also in Supplices 881, Persae 
811, Agamemnon 466, Eumenides 565. 
But here the repetition is more than a 
mannerism; it has real force.’ Zeus 
has destroyed the things that were 
mighty of old—this is a vague accusa- 
tion in the mouth of the Chorus; he 
plans to do the same by the human 
race—this is more particularised and 
far more important in, the play, because 
it was this that made Prometheus turn 
against Zeus; more particular again, he 
has threatened to destroy the whole 
race of Inachus—we learn this from Io, 





1 The use of the verb in Plato, Prodagoras 321a 
(raira 8€ éunxavaro eiAaBeavy Exov pn Tt yévos 
diotwbein), surely indicates that Plato had the 
Prometheus Vinctus in mind when making his 
myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus. 
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his innocent victim, whose appearance 
and story form the culmination of the 
case against Zeus; finally, Prometheus 
foretells that Zeus, having taken the 
sword, shall perish by the sword, and 
be cast down from his throne, himself 
aioTos. 

In some noticeable repetitions there 
seems no special dramatic significance 
—e.g., in that of wicca, ériBwicca : 


73. KP. 4 why xeredvow xdmOuitw oe mpbs. 
279. XO. ovbk dxovoats émeOdvéas | rodro, pounded. 

395. QK. dpuwpéry wa révd’ EOwvéas Adyor. 
1041. IIP. eldére rol woe raed’ dyyeNlas | 58° €Odvter. 


Elsewhere in Aeschylus the word is 
used only once, of a buzzing gnat, in 
Agamemnon 893. It seems to be a 
word derived from hunting, and at each 
place in Prometheus it is used of un- 
necessary utterance; but it appears to 
have no further interest. Another, 
édnpepos, etc., may have more: 


KP. 6¢dv yépa | cvAGv éepyu€poror mpoorlbe. 


82-3. 
XO. Kal viv proywriv wip Exove’ éEphuepor ; 


253- 
547. XO. ris épapepiwv dpniis ; 
945. EP. rov éfauaprévr’ els Oeods épnuepos 


mopévra TYuds, 


The use of édypepos, epnpuépios, abso- 
lutely, as a noun equivalent to men, is 
not found earlier; and here, it may be 
noticed, it is so used only in one con- 
nexion, that of Prometheus’ benefit to 
mortals. Its possible significance will 
emerge from the consideration (Note II. 
below) of the passage 547-552. 

A further type of repetition is not so 
much echo of the actual words as the 
recurrence of ideas and phrases. Thus 
the scene with Hermes resumes and 
develops 173 ff., where Prometheus 
declares that neither threats nor per- 
suasions will move him; it also echoes 
many of the phrases: 

173. Kal uw’ odre pevyrAdooas reBobs 
érandaiow OédEe, orepeds 7’ 
odor’ dmreikas mritas 740" éyw 
KaTaunvicw 
ap dy cE dyplwv Secuav xahdoy 
mowdas Te TiVElY 

7Hod’ aikias €beAHoy. 


roor. JIP. dydeis udrnv pe kip’ brws wapryopar. 

elise OéTw oe nod’ ws éya Ards 

yraunv poBnbeis Onrvvous yernoowar 

yuvatkouimas IrTidopacw yepav 

ical we deouadv ravie* rod wavrds déw. 

gor. . . . mplv dv xadacbp Seopa Avuarrjpa. 

985. Kai phy dgeiwy y av tivo abre xapiv. 

989. ovk gorw alkiop’ obdé unxdvnu bry 
mpoorpéyeral we Leds. . . 














a EE 


Again, the newness of the rule of Zeus, 
noted in 149-51, is caught up, with more 
emphasis, in 955. 

In the scene with Hermes iambic 
dialogue echoed and expanded an 
earlier chorus. The converse of this, 
the reappearance in a chorus of phrases 
or ideas used in the iambic scenes, is 
also found, and, in one chorus at least, 
seems significant. The most noticeable 
examples are: 

425-30, a very corrupt passage, resumes 
the allusion in 350-2 to Atlas 

bs pds éomépous rérous 
éornxe xlov’ odpavod re cal xPoves 
Gos épeldwv, dx Gos ovK evdyKador. 

536-8. adv te Oapcaréas | tov paxpov 
teivey Biov | édmiot recalls both 
253, where Prometheus tells the 
Chorus that he has implanted 
tupras édrridas in men, and the 
Chorus exclaim péy’ apéAnua Tov’ 
éSwpnow Bporois, and also 509, 
where they said eveAmis eius and 
Prometheus’ discouraged their 
hopes. 

547. tis épapepiwy apnéis; recalling 
269 Ovnrois apiyywv adtos nipeuny 
TOVvOoUS. 

549 tcoverpor recalling 448— 

KNbovres ovK Fxovorv, ad’ dveiparwv 
arlyKiot poppaicr rov waxpdy S.dv 
Epupov elxi mavra. 

These last three examples all end in the 

one chorus, as though in this chorus, 

which precedes the entrance of Io and 
closes the first part of the play, the 

Ocean nymphs on behalf of their poet 

had gathered up and emphasised certain 

topics touched only lightly, but pre- 
monitorily, in the iambic scenes pre- 
ceding. This chorus merits further 
attention. 
IT. 
547-552. tls épapeplwy dpntis ; od’ édépx Ons 
é\vyodpaviay Axixuy 
igévecpov, G 7d pwtuv 
dhady <déderar> yévos éuremodicuévor ; 
obrws Tav Ads appoviary 
Ovarav mapetiace Bovdal. 

The language of this passage is 
strongly reminiscent of two others: 

(1) Odyssey IX. 515-6: 

viv 6é w’ édy ddyos Kal odridavds Kal Axcxus 

6POarpod pw’ ddawoev, éwei uw’ Edaudooaro olvy. 

(2) Pindar, Pythian VIII. 136-7: 

émdpepor’ ri dé tus; ri 8 ob Tis 5 

oxiads bvap dvOpwros. 
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The most interesting feature in the 
comparison with these two passages is 
the neatness with which they dovetail 
one into the other to make the passage 
in the Prometheus. Aeschylus might be 
remembering Homer in d«i«vs and 
adaos, even in ddAvyodpavia and the idea 
of constraint. He clearly does not owe 
him épapépioe or iooverpos, though the 
quantity of the long ¢ in the latter is 
epic. These are precisely the two 
words echoed by Pindar. The likeness 
with Homer is only verbal, but in 
Pindar the thought also is the same. 
If Pindar had been deliberately echoing 
the passage in the Prometheus, it seems 
incredible that he should have chosen 
out of it exclusively those phrases which 
were not traceable in Homer. At the 
same time the circumstances of his life 
and the many parallels between his work 
and that of Aeschylus make it most 
unlikely that the resemblance is due to 
pure coincidence. The remaining alter- 
native obviously is that in these two 
places Pindar and Aeschylus are de- 
riving, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the same source. 

What that source may be is clear 
from examination of the word odeyo- 
Spavia. This noun occurs only here; 
but a verb ddryodpavéw is found three 
times in the Jiiad [XV. 246; XXII. 337 
(same line); XVI. 843], and an adjective 
oAvyodpayys in Aristophanes, Birds 686, 
and the Orphic Argonautica 430. The 
line in the Birds and its following line 
are eloquent ; they are in the opening 
of the Parabasis, invoking 
Odeyodpavées, rAd pata wrod, cx.oerdéa PON’ dpuevyrd, 
dmrives, Epnuepor, radaol Sporoi, dvepes eixeAdvecpor, 
tadaol here is a ama€ eipnuévoy and 
has been suspected. The objection to 
adaoi, which, especially in view of 
Prometheus 550, seems an obvious and 
attractive correction, is the hiatus 
thus produced. Even without ddaoi 
the coincidences are striking enough ; 
we have ddryodpavées, oxvoerdea (Pindar, 
oxias dvap), édnpuéproe and eixeddverpor 
(tcoverpov). Commentators usually sug- 
gest that Aristophanes is parodying the 
Prometheus; but the passage of Aeschylus 
hardly seems so prominent as to tempt 
him tosucha purpose. For what other 
reason should he choose to echo it? 
The question is answered by the other 
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passage cited, line 430 of the Orphic 

Argonautica. This occurs in the second 

of two accounts of the cosmogony given 

by Orpheus, part of a song he sang to 
his companions and to Cheiron the 
centaur. The context runs: 

428. wédrov 0’ 6rhorépwv paxdpwr yéveciv Te plow Te* 
xal Bpiwods, Baxxoo, Tevydvrwy 1’ Epy’ aldnra 
dvOpwmrwr r’ ddvyodpavéwr modvebvéa PiTAHY 
hedov. 

In the earlier account (12-20), part of 

the exordium of the poem, occur the 

following lines : 
dpxatov wev mp&ra xdovs duéyaprov ’AvdyKnv 
kal Xpévov ws édbxevoev dreipecios bwd Kddrois 
AlOépa... 


Four lines later it includes a reference 
to épy’ aidnra | [nyevéwr, clearly a 
synonym for Ivydvrwv in the other 
passage. deipecions vmod KOAToOLS iS 
obviously akin to 'EpéBous év aeipoot 
Kkodmos in Birds 694. The Orphic 
Argonautica is a late work, assigned to 
the third or fourth century A.p.; but 
even so it is not likely that the author 
would copy the wording of a funda- 
mental doctrine from a comic poet. 
The conclusion is surely clear—these 
various words represent echoes from, at 
latest, an early-fifth-century original, 
upon which Aeschylus, Pindar, Aris- 
tophanes, and, with the best right, the 
alleged Orpheus, are all drawing. 

With this conclusion established, it 
is worth while to look at the whole 
chorus in the Prometheus. Inspection 
shows that in the whole appear the 
same phenomena as in the part. Much 
of the vocabulary is classifiable as epic. 
Gritouwe (533), adrddaiver (539), dorare 
(558), €dvous (559), mroTiviccopeva (530), 
axixus (548) are cited as'epic words by 
most commentators; but I have not 
seen it noticed that some of these, and 
some others, have also strong Orphic 
affinities: e.g. édwvew (529), evppocvvy 
(539), adKn (546), dAo0s (553), aAtToupe 
(533). The appearance of these in the 
Orphic fragments may in its turn be 
due to influence exerted upon these by 
the Epic, but the Orphic might still be 
their proximate origin in Prometheus. 
Not much stress can, however, be laid 
on them. 





1 See Kern, Orphic Fragments, p. 118, 
no. 47. 9; p. 292, no. 287. 5; p. 310, no. 2974. 8; 
Pp. 199, no. 167a. 3; p. 180, no. 120; p. 246, 
NO. 233. 
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The Orphic-Pythagorean flavour is 
strongest in the phrase trav Avos dppo- 
viav (551), which not only recalls the 
Pythagorean dictum tov 6dov obpavov 
dppoviay elvat kai apOpor (cf. Aristotle, 
Metaph. A. 5. 985b 23), but also has 
verbal affinity with the Orphic frag- 
ments. 

Cf. Kern, Orph. Frag., p. 310, no. 2g7¢ 
(from O MIKPOTEPOS KPATHP) : 
Tauro Kal dpyovla Movody ra re bpyava wavrwv 
Mvnpocivn rdvrwr mpGrov méepev obr’ avepavOn. 

GAG xpdvos AHOn Karexphoaro kal karéxpuype. 
viv 5é réxvar Te Novo Te viuor O boa 7’ Epya réruKTat 
wavTa dia pv hunv duacgverar dvOpwmracw. 
This reminds one strongly in general 
of Prometheus’ benefits to mankind, 
and further recalls in particular Pro- 
metheus 459-61 : 

Kal phy apOudv, oxov cogicudtwr, 

éEnipov avrots, ypauuarwv te cvvOéces, 

phen 0 amrdvrwy, wovcounrop’ épydavnv. 
Mnemosyne is the mother of the Muses 
in Hesiod. It is the collocation of 
dppovia and Myyun which seems in- 
teresting here, and possibly also, if this 
is not too fanciful, the likeness in sound 
between dpyava and épyavn. 

The question now arises whether in 
this respect the chorus is an epitome 
of the whole play, as the single sentence 
was of the whole chorus. It seems 
wrong in considering this to lay much 
stress upon points where Orphism or 
Pythagoreanism have influenced Aes- 
chylus in common with the rest of 
Greece—e.g. in the debt Io’s wander- 
ings owe to the Orphic ‘ Reisebeschreib- 
ungen,’ or in the connexion between 
Pythagorean teaching and the main 
lines of Prometheus’ account of his 
benefits to man. Setting these aside, 
it seems that the Prometheus has the 
following details, at least, in common 
with the Orphic fragments (it is best 
to put the matter thus vaguely because 
the true age of the fragments is often in 
doubt, but the connexion holds good 
whichever side has the priority) : 


1. Atlas, who in Prom. 351 éoTnxe 
kiov’ ovpavov Te Kal xOovds | wpors 
épeidwv, seems to have exchanged 
the indeterminate pillars which he 
held (or kept or guarded) in Odys- 
sey I. 52 for the single pillar which 
formed the axis of the Pytha- 
gorean cosmos (cf. Hilda Richard- 




















son, The Myth of Er, C.Q. XX., 
1926, pp. 130 ff.). 

2. Prom. 936 ot ™ poo KuvoovTes TV 
’"ASpdorteav cogoi is claimed by 
Kern, loc. cit., p. 90, no. 20, as 
Orphic (F vagmenta Vetertora). 

3. In Kern, p. 144, no. 60 (‘ Tepot Aoyot), 
the Orphic God is tpivopdos, like 
the Moipa: in Prom. 516. 

4. Aeschylus uses ynyevys of the Titan 
Typhon in 354, as we have seen 
it used of the Titans in Orph. 
Arg. 18 (cf. also Soph. Trach. 1058 
0 synyeviys otpatos L'vydvrev). 

5. auéyapta (Prom. 403) is an Orphic 
as well as an Epic word (cf. Orph. 
Arg. 12, ydouvs apuéyaptov ’Avdy- 
Kn). 

6. wrvOunv (Prom. 1046) appears in 
Orph. Arg. 23, and frequently in 
the Orphic fragments, for earth’s 
foundations (cj. Kern, loc. cit., 
p- QI, 21a 3; p. 148, 66b; p. 207, 
168. 4). 

7. As in Prom. 231-3 Zeus, when 
first he had won his throne, 

Sainoow viper yépa 
dow Gra kal diecroxifero | dpxyv, 


so the Orphic Great Father &:é- 
vere Oeois Ovntoic! te Kodopov 
(Kern, p. 173, 108). 

8. Kern, p. 246, 233. Tepi dé rod 
TaraiTwpou yévous Tay avOpwmwr 
0 autos ’Opdgeds &€€0e70 mounrixas 
atixous modXovs x.7.A. Cf. Prom. 
233: 


Bporéy 5é r&v raharrdipwv Abyor 
ovx txxev ovdév’, aX’ diorwoas yévaq K.T.d. 


g. Prom. 24 % mouxtreimov vi—: cf. 
Orph. Arg. 1028 w€é . . . GOTp0- 
xit@v (also pv in 513).! 

10. Kern, p. 248, 235, monrXoi pet vapOn- 
xopépot mavpo. 5é te Bdryou, a 
phrase known to Plato. fame. 
theus was mythologically »ap@n- 
xopopos since he concealel the 
stolen fire in a vadp@n€. 


All these echoes, except those ‘rom 
the Fragmenta Veteriora or the Argo- 
nautica, are from the ‘Iepot Aoyo. of 
the Rhapsodists. Whatever their ate 
may be, they clearly embody genune 





1 Mr. G. D. Thomson very kindly drew ny 
attention to this parallel. 
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Orphic tradition and probably canonical 
phraseology. 

The outcome of all this seems clearly 
to be that Aeschylus in the Prometheus 
was writing under strong Orphic in- 
fluence. That he often wrote ‘in Orphiq 
mood,’ to use Dr. A. B. Cook’s phrase,| 
is well known; but the examples cited 
are usually, as in Gruppe, places where 
he follows an Orphic version of a myth. 
I have not found these details of 
phraseology collected elsewhere, though 
it seems likely that they may be in a 
dissertation by Martin Bock, published 
at Jena in 1914, entitled De Aeschylo 
poeta Orphico et Orpheopythagoreo. 1 
discovered the existence of this only 
after my own notes were in order, and 
I have not been able to get access to it. 

The objection to the theory of strong 
Orphic influence on the Prometheus 
seems to lie in the attitude towards the 
Titans. Orphically, the crime of the 
Titans, for which they suffered xata- 
Taptapwo.s, was their violence against 
Dionysos (cf. Kern, p. 235, 215). In 
the Prometheus there is no hint of this; 
their punishment is due to their rebellion 
against Zeus. This is ovdéy mpos Tov 
Avovvoov with a vengeance. But the 
Titanomachy was part of Orphic tra- 
dition too. 

If the general conclusion be admitted 
it seems that also two particular con- 
clusions may be drawn. First, the use 
of édnpepor, etc., meaning ‘men,’ may 
be the outcome of this Orphic influence 
and may point to an Orphic version of 
the Prometheus story, possibly one of 
the twenty-four ‘Iepoi Adyor, as the source 
of Aeschylus’ version, which clearly 
differs from that of Hesiod in many 
important particulars. Secondly, the 
passage in Prometheus 547-52 surely 
establishes the antiquity, dating back 
at least to the early fifth century, of the 
phraseology of the cosmogony in the 
Orphic Argonautica. The doctrines 
have long been recognised as those of 

the oldest Orphic cosmogony, and Kern 
classes Orph. Arg. 439 ff., as he does 
the cosmogony in the Birds, among the 
Fragmenta Veteriora. It now seems as 
if the language of the exordium, which 
he does not include in either case, must 
actually be derived from an equal 
antiquity. 
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Ill. 


The Promethean torch was not only, 
as it seems, handed to Aeschylus by an 
earlier runner in that race, it was 
handed on by him to another—at least 
one other. The connection between 
the Prometheus and the Birds does not 
end with the Parabasis; there is the 
appearance of Prometheus himself later 
in the play. With his umbrella he is 
one of the most attractive figures in the 
comedy, and in the scene where he 
appears Aristophanes by one verbal 
echo (wom 8 dravtas tovs Oeovs, as 
oic0a ov, Birds 1547; Prom. 975 atr@ 
OY TOs TavTas €xPaipw Ocovs), and in 
general by the complete metamorphosis 
of Prometheus’ character, where whole- 
some awe has completely ousted contu- 
macy, Clearly has the Prometheus in his 
eye. But why is Prometheus there? I 
suggest that Aristophanes was led from 
the Orphic cosmogony (the Bird for 
Aristophanes came before the Egg, but 
the Egg surely hatched the Parabasis) 
to remember Prometheus—either in the 
form of the Prometheus Vinctus or in his 
Orphic form—and so perceive his humor- 
ous possibilities. In fact Aristophanes’ 
Prometheus is not only post- but also 
propter-Parabasin. 

But there is another possibility to 
account for Prometheus’ being in 
Aristophanes’ mind, suggested by cer- 
tain other coincidences. Several lines 
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in the Troades remind one strongly of 
the Prometheus : 


Prom, 39. 
Tro, 51. 


7d avyyevés Tor Sewdv HO ducra. 
al yap ovyyevets duthiat, 

dvaco’ ’AOdva, Pidrpov ob cuixpdv ppevav, 
Prom. 48. &umas ris abriv dddos SHerev Naxetv. 
Tro. 786. Ta 5é rodde xp7) 

knpuxeveww, boris Gvorxros 

kal dvadela THs Nuerépas 

yrauns uaddov piros éoriv. 

Prom. 954. ceuvdcrouds ye xal ppoviaros mréws 

6 w00ds éoriv, ws Oedv ianpérov. 

966. rijs cis Xarpelas rhv éunv dvorpatiay, 
capds érisrac’, obx dv ddddiauw’ eyo. 
h Sewds 6 ANarpis* ri wor’ Exover Tobvoua 
khpuxes, év dréxOnua wayKowov Bporois, 
oi wept rupdvvous Kal wédets Urnpérat ; 


Tro. 424. 


One of the companion plays to the 
Troades was the Palamedes, whose hero, 
according to a rival tradition, played 
the same part as Prometheus in the 
education of mankind. Among the 
fragments of this play occurs not only 
a description of Palamedes’ services to 
man very like that in the Prometheus 
(fr. 582, Nauck), but also, if Hermann 
is right in his assignation, actually the 
phrase dpiOuov eipnn’ EEoxov codgic- 
pater, a literal repetition at Pisin. 459- 

The Troades and the Palamedes were 
produced (teste Aeliano) in 415 B.c., the 
Birds in 414. The Life of Aeschylus 
says that his plays were reproduced 
after his deeth. Were Euripides and 
Aristophanes both reminded of Prome- 
theus by a revival of the Prometheus in 
(say) 416 B.C. ? 

J. R. Bacon. 


POLYAENUS VI., 18, AND AAIBANTES. 


HERE Polyaenus records the stratagem 
whereby the Phocians, when hard 
pressed by the Thessalians (about the 
beginning of the fifth century), succeeded 
in routing their adversaries. They dis- 
guised a chosen force by covering them 
with chalk (yu Waoavtes) and made them 
deliver a night-attack on the Thessa- 
lians. Before discussing the corruption 
in Polyaenus’ narrative, it is well to 
point out that he and Pausanias 
(X. i, 11) give a slightly different ver- 
sion of the stratagem from that to be 
found in Herodotus (VIII. 27). Judg- 


ing simply from Herodotus’ narrative, 
the purpose of the device was that by 
its means the Phocians would be able 
to distinguish each other in the dark; 


the surprise which their appearance 
created among the Thessalians is told 
as if it were rather an incidental con- 
sequence. But Polyaenus and Pausa- 
nias clearly thought that the Phocians’ 
object was to produce a panic: they do 
not mention the other purpose at all. 
Moreever, in harmony with their ver- 
sion, ‘hey agree in assigning the attempt 
to a night when the moon was full; 
this would obviously add to the terrify- 
ing appearance of the chalk-covered 
assdilants. But Herodotus leaves one 
to nfer that the night was dark.! 





1 There are minor discrepancies : ¢.g., Hero- 
dots gives the number of Phocians as 600, 
Paisanias as 500, while Polyaenus omits it 
enirely. 






































To turn to Polyaenus’ narrative, he 
says of the Thessalians: of d¢ aazep 
pacpa Eévov Kal addoxorov poBnbévtes, 
éviot dé Kal vopicavres arXouvs (sic 
MSS.) eivat rods émitiBewévous, KTAr. 
This does not make sense, and those 
who have proposed emendations agree 
in disregarding the reading érépous 
found in the MSS. of the Excerpta 
Polyaeni. For it appears to be no more 
than the unintelligent guess of some 
copyist who realised that his archetype 
was corrupt.! Of the suggested emenda- 
tions, @eccadovs, the one which the 
editor of the Teubner text has adopted, 
is merely absurd—they were frightened 
as at some strange and unnatural ap- 
parition; some of them even thought 
that the attackers were their own coun- 
trymen’! dytimddovs, proposed by 
Klein, is equally weak. 

Evidently the context requires a word 
to signify some specific kind of horrid 
apparition.” Hercher tried to supply 
this meaning by proposing the word 
nmuddous. This means properly the 
chill feeling preceding an attack of fever, 
and the demon who produces it. But 
it seems to have been confused with 
égiadtns (a night-mare or incubus) by 
means of the intermediate form 7ma- 
rns.5 The weakness of this conjec- 
ture lies in the fact that #iadog (for it 
is nearly always singular) was regarded 
as a chill or oppressive feeling and its 
eponymous demon, rather than an ap- 
parition of any kind. I cannot find an 
instance where anyone thought he saw 
an 7r/aXdos. 

As an alternative emendation, I pro- 
pose a\iBavras. This is not perhaps 
so easy palaeographically: but it gives 
a more appropriate meaning and was 
likely to be corrupted. Mr. J.C. Law- 
son* has traced the conception of an 
anriBas in Greek literature. He has 
shown that Greek folk-lore pictured the 
anriBas as the revenant of one who had 
met a violent end. it manifested itself 

1 Cf Polyaen. VIIL., XVi., 6, Polyaen. “MSS. 
pvyayayoi (unintelligible), E. ‘xcerpla MSS. vupqa- 
ywyoi (absurd in the context), Lobeck’s conjec- 
ture Aagupaywyoi (certainly right). 

2 Pausanias’ account is too brief to be of any 
assistance here. 

3 Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1038, with Rogers’ excellent 
note, and ’EqudArns in Pauly-Wissowa. 

* C.R., XL., 1927, pp. 52 ff., 116 ff. 
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as a vampire, and in appearance it was 
as a body, dry and withered, but whole 
and incorrupt. Now this is just the 
effect which would be reproduced super- 
ficially by a man whose skin was thickly 
covered with chalk. 

There is, however, one serious discrep- 
ancy between the Phocian phantoms 
and the true adiSavtes. Mr. Lawson 
showed instances to indicate that the 
Greeks may usually have conceived of 
an adiBas as black in colour. This is, 
however, not proved absolutely, and it 
should not be enough to disqualify the 
Phocians from posing as adtBarrtes. 
For instance, though the devil’s colours 
were conventionally black or red, he 
was represented by medieval artists in 
many other hues. In any case, the 
Phocians probably had their second 
object to consider, z.e., that they should 
be easily distinguishable from the 
enemy. Black colouring at night would 
not suit this purpose at all well. 

May we, then, assume that Polyaenus 
meant to say that some of the Thessa- 
lians thought they were being attacked 
by reanimated corpses; perhaps those 
of the Phocians whom they had lately 
slain? If so, the very reason why 
Herodotus did not fully recognise the 
tradition in his narrative is probably 
that he was offended at the superstitious, 
character of its folk-lore. His account 
of Peisistratus’ second return shows 
how unwilling he was to admit that men 
could still be influenced by the apparent 
manifestation of the supernatural. He 
was a firm believer in the unseen power 
of fate, but his rationalism would not 
countenance such a vulgar illusion as 
an adiBas.® He tells us that the strata- 
gem was suggested by a pavtis—a 
traditionally likely person to make use 
of popular superstitions: and that the 
Phocians whitened themselves as well 
as their armour—surely a needlessly 
thorough precaution if their only object 
was to ensure identification? But the 
most he will say is that the Thessalians 
thought it ‘a strange marvel, ado te 
tépas.’ 

H. W. PARKE. 


5 He seems to be on the verge of the same 
subject in his account of Protesilaus and 
Artayctes, IX., 116. 
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THE FIRST EDITOR OF LUCRETIUS. 


THE general and natural opinion that 
the Cicero named by Jerome as having 
corrected for publication the poem of 
Lucretius was Marcus and not the less 
celebrated Quintus may be confirmed, 
it seems to me, by certain slight indica- 
tions hitherto latent. 

Having told us how men adapted 
horses and elephants to the uses of war, 
Lucretius in V 1308-40 affirms that 
they also made trial of bulls and boars 
and lions in the same service, but found 
them ill to manage and no less dangerous 
to friend than tofoe. Then follow these 
verses, 1341-9: 
si fuit ut facerent ; sed uix adducor ut ante 
non quierint animo praesentire atque uidere, 
quam commune malum fieret foedumque, fu- 

turum. 
et magis id possis factum contendere in omni, 
in uariis mundis uaria ratione creatis, 
quam certo atque uno terrarum quolibet orbi. 
sed facere id non tam uincendi spe uoluerunt 
quam dare quod gemerent hostes ipsique perire 
qui numero diffidebant armisque uacabant. 


The rational misgiving expressed in 
1341-3, ‘if they really did so; but Iam 
hardly to be persuaded that they could 
not forebode and foresee the hideous 
general calamity before it came’, is one 
which might well occur to our romancing 
historian ; indeed it ought to have oc- 
curred to him and stayed his pen. But 
that he should have taken the trouble 
to dress it in verse and should then 
have set it over against his confident 
and circumstantial fiction, as if he were 
two persons instead of one, is not 
seriously credible. Munro therefore ex- 
pels the three lines as foreign and dis- 
sentient, and nothing less will remove 
the discrepancy; neither the old change 
of si to sic adopted by Lachmann nor 
the verse inserted by Diels. 

Now this elliptic use of adducor, ‘ ad- 
ducor ut hoc ita sit’ or ‘hoc ita esse’ 
for ‘ adducor ut credam hoc ita esse’, is 
not elsewhere to be found in Lucretius; 
and there are very few authors in whom 
it is to be found. Neither the thes. ling. 
Lat. I p. 602 33-8 and 59-68 nor 
Kuehner-Stegmann II i pp. 698 f. and 
ii p. 246 make any addition‘ to the 





1 Except indeed that the ‘hesaurus cites 
Afran. /r. com. 290 *adducor ferre (with the 
false information “fero codd.’”’) humana humani- 


examples collected by Madvig at Cic. 
de fin. 1 14, so I suppose that his list is 
exhaustive. It has seven instances of 
‘adducor hoc ita esse’: one is from 
Curtius, one from Columella, one from 
Festus, and all the rest from Cicero. It 
has only three instances of ‘adducor ut 
hoc ita sit’: one is this verse, and the 
others are Cic. de fin. I 14 and IV 55. 

I therefore suspect that the author of 
this sceptical comment was M. Tullius, 
who amused himself by jotting it down 
in the margin when he was arranging 
Lucretius’ manuscripts, and forgot to 
strike it out when they were handed 
over to the copyists. He was always 
ready to banter an Epicurean, and 
disastrously fond of scribbling verse ; 
and these verses, even when improved 
by Lachmann’s transposition of 1342 
and 1343, are worthier of him than of 
Lucretius. The periphrasis futt ut face- 
vent, common in Lucretius, is rare in 
Cicero, but it occurs at de diu. I 128 
‘non est ... ut mirandum sit,’? and 
might easily spring up under the pen of 
one who was reading Lucretius through. 
The pleonasm ante praesentire is Cice- 
ronian enough: he has ante praedicere, 
praelabitur ante, ante praemuniat, and 
proutsum ante. 

The next three verses, 1344-6, as 
Madvig said in opusc. I p. 484 n., 
‘aliunde accesserunt ’.* They are not, 
as Lachmann will have it, a derisive 
comment, even from a reader less intel- 
ligent than Cicero; as such, they are 
too completely pointless and too openly 
untrue. It is less incredible that men 
trained bulls and boars and lions for 
battle in one world, where those four 
animals are at least known to exist, 
than in other worlds, where they are 


tus’ and Varr. 7. II 7 9 ‘equus matrem salire 
cum adduci non posset’, and supposes that these 
also are examples of ‘acc. c. inf’. dvOpaxes 6 
Onoavpos régynvev > eri rav ed’ ois FAmicav dia- 
WevoGévrayv kai €v dddos evTuxdvTov. 

2 Of the three examples cited there by Mr 
A. S. Pease one, gro M11. 35, is different (causal) 
and the two others are simply false. 

3 This is also the opinion of Diels, to whom 
therefore, and not to Madvig, it will henceforth 
be attributed. Editors of Lucretius neglect 
Madvig, and his corrections of III 793 and 
V 122 f. (published in 1843) and of V 979 are 
usually ignored or ascribed to others. 
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not. The diction is thoroughly Lucre- 
tian, and indeed 1345 is 528. 

But 1347-9 cohere with 1341-3. It 
is not satisfactory to strike out 1341-6 
and let 1347 follow on 1340. As Gius- 
sani observes, ‘non é facile intendere in 
id, non gia I’ ultimo pensiero, ma il 
pensiero fondamentale di tutto il para- 
grafo ’; and whereas the author of these 
lines says that the men ‘armis uaca- 
bant’, Lucretius at 1311 had credited 
them with ‘ doctoribus armatis’. The 
objection of 1341-3 was directed par- 
ticularly against the statement of 1334 f. 
‘siquos ante domi domitos satis esse 
putabant | efferuescere cernebant in 


rebus agundis ’,—that the men fancied 
they had trained the beasts to steadi- 
ness and afterwards found themselves 
mistaken; and the objector now puts 
forward a more plausible suggestion of 
his own, that their essay was from 
beginning to end a counsel of despera- 
tion. And these verses too contain 
something which is not Lucretian and 
which is Ciceronian. In Cicero uwacare 
with the ablative, in the sense of lacking, 
is frequent : Lucretius never constructs 
uacare or uacuus with any case, and 
never uses either except in the literal 
signification of emptiness. 
A. E. HousMAN. 





VIRGIL, ECLOGUE IV. 18-20. 


At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu 
errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 


VircIL’s fourth eclogue, though now 
one of the most completely annotated 
passages in Latin literature, seems to 
have attracted very little attention 
during the first two centuries or so that 
followed its composition. In Ribbeck’s 
‘Index locorum de quibus in prolego- 
menis disputatum est,’ the only ancient 
reference for this eclogue is to Quin- 
tilian’s reading in line 62, gut non risere 
parentes. To commentators before A.D. 
200 Ribbeck has 14 references for the 
830 lines of the Eclogues, or 1°7 per 
cent.; 14 for the 513 lines of the first 
Georgic, or 2°7 per cent.; 26 for the 
756 lines of the first Aeneid, or 3°4 per 
cent. Thus we can roughly gather 
that even on a percentage basis, and 
apart from amount of contents, the 
Eclogues attracted less attention than 
the Georgics, and only half as much as 
the Aeneid. On the fourth eclogue as 
a whole the only comment before A.D. 
200 that seems to have come down to 
us is the testimony of Asconius Pedi- 
anus (embedded in Servius’ note on 
]. 11) that he had heard Asinius Gallus 
say that he was the infant referred to. 
As to the evidence of attention paid 
to the eclogue, afforded by imitations 
in more or less contemporary literature, 
the position is rather difficult. There 
is so much in its contents that is the 
common property of poetry that it is 
hard to mark down imitations as such. 





For some lines no _ contemporary 
parallel passages are quoted, ¢.g., lines 
18-20, quoted above, line 23 tpsa tibt 
blandos fundent cunabula flores, and the 
much discussed four lines which close 
the eclogue, incipe, parve puer, etc. 

We have equally little contemporary 
testimony as to the circumstances in 
which the Eclogues were written and 
published. We know that Pollio was 
their auspex et dux, we are told that 
they were recited in the theatre—prob- 
ably the more dramatic of them and of 
other of Virgil’s bucolica which have 
not been preserved — with success. 
Much we must reconstruct from in- 
ternal evidence. We get a patron, 
himself no stranger to poetic experi- 
ments, Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina 
(III. 86), gathering round him some 
budding poets. And we have in the 
Eclogues specimens of the kind of thing 
that one of these budding poets would 
lay, so to speak, on his breakfast-table. 
In the little coterie there would be 
plenty of banter and chaff. Pollio him- 
self had had Virgil under his friendly 
lash: ‘ You can do much better,’ we 
can imagine him saying to Virgil, ‘ than 
this imitation of Theocritus.’ And yet 
he liked Virgil’s work, Pollio amat nos- 
tram, quamvis est rustica, Musam (III. 84). 
Pollio’s wife is expecting a child, and 
Virgil essays a playful birthday ode— 
playful, yet at the same time inter- 
spersed with passages of such true poetry, 
that some have claimed for the poem 
more than a mere poetic inspiration. 
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He begins by an invocation, almost 
amounting to a farewell, to the Muses 
of Theocritus. ‘We must,’ he says, 
‘do something a little more elevated.’ 
And yet what is the conclusion? No 
recantation of pastoral poetry but an 
unrepentant vision of triumph over the 
very lord, and in the highest assize, of 
pastoral poetry: Pan etiam Arcadia 
dicat se iudice victum (|. 59). All that 
is wanted to bring about this triumph 
is the birth of thechild. There is thus 
an element of humour in the main out- 
line of the poem, the father asking 
for paullo maiora, which Virgil duly 
promises, when the son has reached 
man’s estate, but promises with the 
reservation that the higher strain will 
still be pastoral. 

If we admit an element of humour 
in the outline we need not apologize 
for humour in some of the details. The 
highly coloured sheep of lines 42-45 are 
surely intended to be humorous—a 
parody perhaps of the Etruscan oracle 
referred to by Macrobius (3. 7. 1). 

Lines 18-20, quoted at the head of 
this note, are, botanically and _ horti- 
culturally at any rate, sufficiently 
puzzling. The selection of three of the 
four plants for the beginning of the 
golden-age garden is trivial enough, 
and it is scarcely fair to Virgil to 
suppose that he was relying for all his 
effect upon the blessed word ‘ colocasia.’ 
Ivy was, of course, as common as could 
be; baccar was apparently common 
enough for shepherds to regard it as a 
charm against mala lingua (Ecl. VII. 
25-28). There is no point in the soil 
producing such common plants nullo 
cultu, but there would be point in their 
growing in close proximity to one 
another—the ivy to wreathe the poet’s 
brow (as Servius saw), the baccar to 
defend the poet from critics. In such 
capacities the two plants might well 
find a place in the poet’s golden-age 
garden. In the next line not a single 
commentator that I have consulted 
gives a satisfactory explanation of the 


epithet videntt. During the past season 
I have carefully examined four kinds 
of acanthus and seen nothing in habit, 
leaf, flower, or fruit that would in any 
way suggest laughing or smiling. And 
though both of the Plinys speak of the 
acanthus as a garden plant (N.H. XXII. 
34, § 76, and Ep. V. 6, §§ 8 and 19), 
it is not of any particular beauty. 
What Virgil was thinking of here was 
not the acanthus as a plant, but the 
acanthus as a decoration, and first and 
foremost as a decoration of wine-cups 
(Ecl. III. 44; Theocr. Id. I. 53). And 
the wine-cup for it to decorate is sup- 
plied by the colocasia. From Nicander, 
quoted in Athenaeus (III. 72), we learn 
that the ‘ Egyptian bean’ bore «:Bwpra, 
and a note is added éor: 8€ kai xu8wpiov 
eldos mornpiov. See also Athenaeus 
XI. 477 and Hor. Od. II. 7.22. Accord- 
ing to Pliny (N.H. XXI. 51, § 87) the 
Egyptians made drinking-vessels out of 
the leaves. Thus both the leaves and 
the fruit suggest drinking-vessels. Vir- 
gil had heard some traveller’s tale of 
the ‘Wine-Cup Plant,’ and introduces 
it in his golden-age garden, with the 
conventional decoration of wine-cups 
growing in handy proximity. In such 
society the acanthus might well be 
described as ‘ ridens.’ 
* * * * * 

Since the above was written my atten- 
tion has been called to the late Pro- 
fessor Phillimore’s paper on ‘ Pastoral 
and Allegory.’ In this paper (pp. 28, 
29) it is suggested that in this eclogue 
Virgil is rallying Pollio on a taste for 
Orientalism, an interest in Hebrew 
poetry. If this suggestion is accepted, 
it would quite account for any sallies 
of humour in the poem. And there is 
distinct support for the suggestion if in 
line 3 (siluae sint consule dignae) we 
take dignae in the same sense as in 
Ecl. IX. 35: nam neque adhuc Vario 
videor nec dicere Cinna digna, and assume 
Virgil to be asking that, if he is writing 
a pastoral, that pastoral may be some- 
thing in Pollio’s own style. 

ERNEST I. Ropson. 
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HORACE’S TIBURTINE VILLA. 


In the latter part of 1927 Professor 
Lugli published his official report on 
La Villa Sabina di Orazio, an elaborate 
and in many ways admirable piece of 
work.’ He gives fully and conclusively 
the reasons for believing that the re- 
mains near Licenza are those of Horace’s 
villa, given to him when a young man 
by Maecenas. With nearly all that he 
says on this point one is in full agree- 
ment, though he is almost certainly 
wrong as to the Fons Bandusiae, which 
we agree with George Dennis was not 
one of the two small and rather common- 
place springs close to the house, but 
up the mountain valley at the foot of 
Lucretilis, about an hour’s walk west- 
ward from ‘ the farm.’ 

As to the ‘ Tiburtine Villa,’ Signor 
Lugli does not accept the belief that 
Horace had two country houses—the 
earlier Sabine farm on the Digentia, and, 
in his later years, a villa at Tibur also. 

Horace in his earlier years had been 
satis beatus unicis Sabinis; as a man of 
forty he said of Tibur sit meae sedes 
utinam senectae; at forty-nine or fifty he 
likens himself to ‘a bee sipping honey 
from the thyme on the banks of watery 
Tibur’; and in his later poems nearly 
all his allusions are not to the Sabine 
Farm but to Tibur. Clearly he then 
looked on Tibur and Rome as his 
ordinary and alternative places of resi- 
dence, so that he could say Romae Tibur 
amem ventosus Tibure Romam. That he 
had houses in both places went without 
saying. 

Archaeologists have been curiously 
unwilling to accept the view that Horace 
lived at Tibur, in spite of the definite 
statement of Suetonius, writing only 
about seventy years after the poet’s 
death. This is what Suetonius says: 
vixit plurimum in secessu ruris suit Sabint 
aut Tiburtini ; domusque eius ostenditur 
circa Tiburni luculum. Those who would 
deprive Horace of his Tiburtine home 
quote this statement of Suetonius as if 
it were parallel to what Catullus says of 
his own country house on the outskirts 
of Tibur: O funde noster seu Sabine seu 





1 La Villa Sabina di Orazio. Da GIUSEPPE 
LUGLI (Monumenti Antichi, R. Accademia dei 
Lincei, Vol. XXXI.). 





Tiburs, forgetting, if I may say so, a 
point of grammar which seems conclu- 
sive against their view. The conjunc- 
tion aut is surely disjunctive (as in the 
expression aut Caesar aut nullus). The 
words which it couples are mutually 
exclusive. The meaning of Suetonius 
must surely be: ‘ He lived for most of 
his time in seclusion’ (or, as a modern 
Italian would say, in villeggiatura) ‘ at 
his country house in the Sabine country, 
OR ELSE in the one he had at Tibur; 
and his house is pointed out, or is a 
show-place, in the neighbourhood of 
the Grove of Tiburnus ’—+.e., near the 
waterfall and ‘ the home of Albunea’ at 
Tivoli. With this passage of Suetonius 
before him, like many of his predeces- 
sors, Professor Lugli, guem honoris causa 
nomino, in his recent report makes no 
allusion to the grammatical point which 
seems to me so important. He holds 
(1) that Horace never possessed more 
than one country house, the Sabine 
farm at Licenza (Digentia); (2) that 
Tiburtint is merely an equivalent for 
Sabint, on the ground that for adminis- 
trative purposes much outlying country 
was included in the region of Tivoli (I 
would reply that, in defining the place 
where Horace lived, Suetonius would 
not be likely to use so general and 
ambiguous an expression) ; (3) that the 
tradition by virtue of which the Tivoli 
site became a ‘show-place’ was a mis- 
taken one. For this view no sufficient 
justification is given. But, further, there 
is this surely to be said: If Suetonius 
meant, as the objectors assert, that 
Horace had only one country house, 
the one at Licenza, and if he had only 
that in his mind, it was impossible for 
him to go on, as he does, to give par- 
ticulars about an Horatian house at 
Tivoli, which according to them was 
non-existent. He does not say: ‘ But 
there is a house at Tivoli which is 
shown as his.” The conjunction is que; 
what follows is part of the description. 

That Horace did not regard ‘ Tibur- 
tine’ and ‘ Sabine’ as convertible terms 
is further clear from Odes III. 4, 21: 

Vester, Camenae, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos, seu mihi frigidum 


Praeneste seu Tibur supinum 
Seu liquidae placuere Baiae. 
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‘I am under the protection of the 
Muses, whether I go up into the lofty 
Sabine country, or whether Praeneste 
or Tibur or Baiae has attracted me.’ 
Certainly neither Praeneste nor Baiae 
is Sabine; and it follows that Tibur, 
which is coupled with them, can no 
more be called Sabine than they can. 

As I had already pointed out in the 
Journal of Roman Studies,’ and have ex- 
plained at length in the second edition 
of my small book Horace at Tibur and 
the Sabine Farm,? we find on the hill- 
side, under the old Franciscan monas- 
tery of S. Antonio, now a dwelling 
house, and opposite to the Great 
Fall, the remains of a building of the 
Augustan, or slightly pre-Augustan, 
period which centuries ago was known 
as Horace’s Villa. The views from the 
house and the terraces below it cor- 
respond most closely to the many 
descriptions given by Horace. I lay 
special stress on the words quae Tibur 
aquae fertile praefluunt in the Ode to 
Melpomene, where he describes the in- 
fluences which had moulded him as a 
lyric poet. The word praefluunt exactly 
describes the position of the river and 
the town beyond it as Horace would 
see them from his home, and as they 
can be seen from hardly any other site. 

It is satisfactory to find (pace tua, 
Lugli, dixertim) Dr. Ashby (there could 
be no better authority) in his summary of 
‘Recent Excavations in Italy,’* reassert- 
ing strongly the view which he held and 
elaborated in 1914* that towards the 
end of his life Horace had a villa at 
Tibur, on the site of S. Antonio. 

Also in his book, published last year, 
on the Roman Campagna Dr. Ashby 
says (p. 114): ‘ Augustus and Maecenas 
had villas here (at Tibur), and I think 
Horace also. It is certain that a house 
was shown as his during the time of 
Suetonius, and there is no adequate 
reason for doubting the truth of the 
tradition.’ Headds: ‘Mr. G. H. Hallam 


1 Vol. IV. (1914), pp. 123 ff. 

2 Published at the end of 1927 by the Harrow 
School Bookshop. Cf. also R. S. Conway in 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library X11. 
(1928), pp. 22 ff. 

3 Times Literary Supplement, December 22, 
1927. 

* In an article written jointly with myself in 
the Journal of Roman Studies of that year. 





has convincingly shown that no site 
suits Horace’s frequent references to 
Tibur half as well as the villa of the 
Augustan period under the monastery 
of S. Antonio, facing the waterfall, 
giving, not on to the open Campagna, 
like the great villas to the south, but on 
to the wild and romantic gorge of the 
Anio, where there was room for but 
few others.’ 

The objection is sometimes raised 
that the villa is too large for a man in 
Horace’s position. We know little 
about money values in those times, 
and must remember too that neither 
Horace nor Maecenas built the villa. 
Its opus reticulatum, or rather opus in- 
certum, and the mosaics bear on their 
face the date of Julius, or even a rather 
earlier time. The apse in the nymph- 
aeum is very fine and stately, but apse 
and barrel-roof were needed as a sup- 
port for the house above, on that steep 
and difficult site. Sheer structural 
necessity resulted in a feature of great 
beauty and magnificence. This argu- 
ment is strengthened by the curious 
remains of a double cornice on the 
sides of the nymphaeum, which seem to 
point to a very early reconstruction, 
due to some actual or threatened sub- 
sidence. Also the elaborate terracing 
of the slope below the house was not a 
mere luxury, but necessary to keep up 
the bank. 

To the objection that, if Maecenas 
had presented him with a villa at 
Tibur, Horace would have expressed 
his gratitude and pleasure in his poems, 
is there not an obvious answer? Con- 
scious of his integrity, and of the value 
of his services to the empire, he might 
well not care to boast or talk much of 
the gift he had received. He was an 
honest man, but there were round him 
envious critics ready enough to bring 
a charge of venality. Nor would 
Maecenas or Augustus have wished the 
gift to be paraded. It would not have 
been politic. 

I may mention in passing that Lan- 
ciani, clarum ac venerabile nomen, threw 
out the suggestion many years ago that 
Propertius’ Cynthia probably lived on 
the S. Antonio site. If I, too, may 
hazard a guess, it is that she lived at a 
site about half-way between S. Antonio 

















and the monastery of Quintiliolo, almost 
facing, not the Cascata, but the Casca- 
telle, the smaller falls, near the point 
where the river emerges from the nar- 
rowest part of the gorge. Propertius, 
describing the house and its surround- 
ings, says: Et cadit in patulos lympha 
Aniena lacus. The words are most 
appropriate to the gentler streamlets 
formed by an arm of the river, which 
a few years ago still freely fell into 
‘broad pools’ at the foot of the cliff at 
this point. Now the waters are caught 
and disfigured by modern masonry, 
although, as I write, some of their 
ancient fullness and beauty is being 
restored to them. The description is 


TWO PARALLELS. 


OBVAGVLATVM ITO. 

THE well-known clause in the Twelve Tables 
(Bruns,’ Tab. II. 3), ‘cui testimonium defuerit 
is tertiis diebus ob portum obuagulatum ito,’ 
has recently been used by Professor Rose 
(Primttive Culture in Italy, p. 271) as an 
example of the influence of public opinion in 
the primitive Roman community. The origin 
of the practice, however, is probably to be 
looked for in a more remote antiquity, when 
law was not distinctly separated from religion. 
In his Early History of Institutions (Murray, 
1875, p. 39) Sir Henry Maine quotes as follows 
from Ancient Laws of Ireland, Vol. 1., p. 113) : 
‘Notice precedes distress in the case of the 
inferior grades, except it be by persons of dis- 
tinction or'upon persons of distinction ; fasting 
precedes distress in their case.’ He then adds: 
‘The institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throughout the East, 
which is called by the Hindoos “ sitting dharna.” 
It consists in sitting at your debtor’s door and 
starving yourself till he pays.’ The Roman 
custom is obviously analogous to those of Ire- 
land and India, and may well be of identical 
origin, Festus in connexion with this passage 
defines uagulatio as guaestio cum conuicto. 
The meaning seems to call rather for guestio 
cum conuicto. Questio for conquestio is very 
rare, but apparently well supported in Cic. 
Brutus 142, Orat. 135. 


LIVY XLV. I2. 


ANOTHER Eastern method of dealing with a 
debtor bears a curious resemblance to that 
employed by the Roman ambassador Popilius 
Laenas in 168 B.c. (Livy XLV. 12). Marco 
Polo (Everyman edition, p. 359, with note) 
describes it as follows : ‘If application for pay- 
ment shall have been repeatedly made by a 
creditor, and the debtor puts him off from time 
to time with fallacious promises, the former 
may attach his person by drawing a circle round 
him, from whence he dare not depart until he 
has satisfied his creditor, either by payment or 
by giving adequate security.’ He then claims 
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most inappropriate to the turbulent 
main stream, which in Horace’s day 
hurled itself into the great abyss of 
‘resounding Albunea’ opposite to 
S. Antonio. Cynthia’s real name was 
Hostia, and, if my suggestion may be 
accepted for the moment as correct, it 
is a remarkable and almost incredible 
coincidence that the family which now 
lives on that site bears the same name. 

But to return to my principal point, 
the grammatical one—again a mouse 
has come to the lion’s help, Horace 
being obviously ‘the lion,’ and the 
mouse a word of three letters, and the 
humblest, perhaps, of the parts of speech. 

G. H. Havas. 


to have witnessed the successful application of 
this method by a foreign merchant in S.W. 
India, who succeeded thus in extracting a 
debt from a king. The method was originally 
magical, and was apparently accompanied by a 
curse (v. note in Yule’s edition), but had been 
taken over as a part of ordinary legal procedure. 
According to the note in the Everyman edition 
it depended on the authorisation of the judge, 
who sent a proper person with a small stick 
(Popilius’ wzxga) to draw the circle. Refusal 
to acquiesce was punished by the authorities. 
Were there any similar usages in Italy, or was 
Popilius merely employing a quasi-legal pro- 
cedure familiar in the East? 
Edinburgh. A. CAMERON. 


LATIN AZJNNVLEVS AGAIN. 


IN C.R. 41 (1927), p- 174, the statement was 
made that there is no authority for counting 
the vowe/ in the initial syllable of Ainmnuleus 
long; this statement remains true despite 
Agroecius 7. 115. 14 K., Ainnuleus, ut i acutum 
sit, guia nomen a sono uocis acctpit, which I had 
overlooked—an omission the less pardonable 
since Agroecius is quoted by Lindsay, Lag. 
Lang., p. 118. But Agroecius was wrong. The 
t of hinnuleus is etymologically short, no less 
than the initial e of évedos and the « of ivvos 
(older * iovos, see Boisacq s.v., with -vyv- from 
-ov-, and therefore no ‘compensatory’ lengthen- 
ing). And the first ¢ even of hinnire, hinnitus, 
is equally short ; for French has Aennir, just as 
it has henné, from Arabic hinnad (where 7 is 
certainly short), with ¢ from %, whereas “nnzre, 
for example, had 7 (Port. tir). Agroecius 
drew upon the well-known lists of voces ani- 
malium (see, ¢.g., C.G.L. 1., pp. 91 ff.) ; but 
even there asinus riidit (% only in Persius 3. 9, 
and Ausonius, Zfigr. 5. 3, Peiper). Even if, 
as is likely enough, Ainnire is onomatopoetic, 
it does not follow that z in the initial syllable is 
long ; cf. Sommer, Hdb., ed. 2, p. 203. Finally, 
acutum in Agroecius (acutus is used properly of 
accent or timbre, not of quantity, see 7hes. Ling, 
Lat., s.v.) was inspired by Verg. Geo. 3. 94, or 
by glosses on that line; cf. Zz. Gloss. HI 149, 
IN 955. J. WHATMOUGH, 
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REVIEWS 
A STUDY OF THE ILIAD IN TRANSLATION. 


A Study of the ‘Iliad’ in Translation. 
By F. L. CLarkK. Pp. 354. Cam- 
bridge University Press for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1927. 15s. 
net. 

Tuts book, ‘the outgrowth of many 

years’ experience in teaching the J/iad,’ 

is readable and should be useful. In 
the main, it consists of passages from 

Homer, translated by Mr. Clark him- 

self into a pleasant though not very 

distinguished kind of free verse, with 
the object of ‘ bringing English-reading 
students more closely into touch with 
the original Greek.’ The versions 
follow the original line for line, and the 
translator has done his best to preserve 
the emphasis which the word-order of 
the Greek suggests. With admirable 
modesty he has refrained from all 
attempts to ‘amplify the thought or 
alter the meaning.’ His work is sound 
and trustworthy. The extracts are 
illustrated by many ‘modern literary 
parallels,’ often of doubtful relevance, 


and somewhat irritating to a reader 
who wants to make acquaintance with 
the Iliad, not, at the moment, with 
anything else. Even less satisfactory, 
as it seems to me, is the inclusion, in 
the running commentary by which the 
extracts are connected, of references to 
the critical opinions of Christ, Leaf, 
Wilamowitz, and others. Such opinions 
about origins and authenticity are dis- 
putable, and, if true, will hardly help 
our English-reading student to appre- 
ciate the poem. ‘ My dear,’ said my 
grandmother many years ago, when she 
saw me gazing hungrily at Lord George 
Sanger’s poster, ‘you wouldn’t be 
thinking about a circus if your mind 
were set on higher things.’ It was 
true, and it is a pity to distract us from 
a tale so good, and so well told in Mr. 
Clark's own versions, by talk about the 
ingenuities of modern critics, even 
though their tricks be of the haute école 
of Wolfian scholarship. 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 





LYRA GRAECA. 


Lyra Graeca, Vol. III. Edited and 
translated by J. M. EpmMonps. The 
Loeb Classical Library. London: 
Heinemann. 1927. 

Tuis third and last volume includes 

Corinna, Bacchylides, and numerous 

minor poets; also fragments of Folk- 

songs and theScolia. Finding that the 
volume grew to an unexpected length, 

Mr. Edmonds has been forced to omit 

the Anacreontea. This book is com- 

pounded of many elements: it is, or 
should be, primarily a collection of the 
extant works of the poets included in it, 
but it is also a source-book for bio- 
graphical] and lexicographical details, 
and contains under the latter categories 

a vast amount of stuff as dead and gone 

as Charixena—a poetess, included in 

the collection, of whose work not a 

single word is extant. The student of 


literature as such can hardly be thrilled 
by the twelfth fragment of Corinna, 
which consists of the single word éyuois, 
included among longer poems because 


some writer On pronouns mentions this 
unusual form. Such details have their 
use, but they also have their place, and 
should be kept in it. 

In compiling the Lives which are 
prefixed to the works of the several 
poets, Mr. Edmonds has been at pains 
to collect every discoverable reference 
to every author contained in the volume 
and to transcribe and translate every 
one, regardless of its comparative unim- 
portance or irrelevance. These extracts, 
ranging from theauthor’s contemporaries 
down to Suidas, are often of inordinate 
length and contain little of direct 
interest. 

While many of the poets whose 
names are recorded in this volume have, 
like Charixena, left nothing but a name, 
we must, on the other hand, be grateful 
to Mr. Edmonds for giving us easy 
access to such fine things as the long 
fragments of Timotheus and Philoxenus, 
not to mention the useful collections 
of Folksongs and Scolia. 
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The translations, excellent on the 
whole, are sometimes spoilt by a strain- 
ing after an unusual effect. ‘ Misfortu- 
nate’ and ‘ delightsome’ are to be found 
in some dictionaries, but they are really 
yA@trat; while to render yAwpavyeva 
Anidveipay by ‘D. with the green of 
youth upon her sweet neck ’ conveys no 
pleasing picture. fav0a IIla\dds appears 
as ‘ flaxen-haired Pallas,’ but the same 
epithet applied to Briseis is translated 
‘fair-haired.’ ‘The Dame of Cyprus’ for 
Kvrpis Oed does not ring true, and we 
wonder why a poor woman of whom 
nothing is known except that she grinds 
barley should be stigmatised as a 
‘wench.’ In the original she is yuv7. 
Of the numerous emendations intro- 
duced into the text a great number are 
ingenious, and many are beyond criti- 
cism unless a critic should have a 
knowledge of Greek dialectical forms to 
match Mr. Edmonds’. Some, how- 
ever, are arbitrary. On p. 188 a0porow 
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is no improvement on a@@upow, except 
that the latter is a hapax legomenon. In 
our old favourite the ‘ Mill song,’ we are 
loth to change [lirraxos to Pirraxos 
and MitvAnvas to wodtos. In the war- 
song ascribed to Tyrtaeus (p. 534) the 
new reading Adder’ avta for MS. 3ar- 
Aovtes saves the face of grammar, but 
it apparently means ‘cast your spears 
in your enemies’ faces’—and the spear 
of the hoplite was not a javelin. If 
radical surgery is needed, it should pro- 
bably proceed on the line of reading 
mpoBarécOa: for mpoBddrecbe and some 
infinitive such as avamdAXew for Badr- 
Aovtes, but this suggestion has nothing 
to justify it. 

A long appendix on the history of 
lyric poetry in its various forms, includ- 
ing such subjects as the development of 
the Elegiac distich and the origin of 
the Dithyramb, is one of the most im- 
portant features of the book. 

J. F. Dosson. 





THE BIRDS. 


Ausgewahlte Komédien des Aristophanes. 
Erklart von THEODOR Kock. Viertes 


Bandchen. Die Vogel. Vierte 
Auflage. Neue Bearbeitung von 
OTTO SCHROEDER. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1927. Pp. ii and 207. 


TuIs is an ‘entirely new edition’; 
Kock’s elaborate commentary has been 
discarded. The text is conservative ; 
here and there it shows a marked im- 
provement. Bibliography apart, it is 
obvious that Schroeder is well versed 
in Aristophanic literature. His com- 
ments, though disproportionate at 
times where they deal with matters 
that concern him more nearly, are 
often novel and generally interesting. 
It is odd, however, that he should 
apologise’ for the presence of gram- 
matical notes of an elementary kind, as 
it is precisely in the meagreness and 
inadequacy of such annotation that his 
work is most open to criticism. I 
instance a few from the first two hun- 
dred lines. 





1 Cf. Praef. 1: ‘In den grammatischen Inter- 
pretationen wird man auch scheinbar Elemen- 
tarstes beriihrt finden im Hinblick auf unsern 
jetzt mangelhafter vorgebildeten Nachwuchs.’ 


NO. CCCXV. VOL. XLII. 





54 olo@ 3 dpacov—‘ Verschrankung 
wie 80, Ri. 1158.’ 

93 Touth ti mor’ Hv TO Onpiov— jr, 
zu 1495. At 1495 we find ‘zu 859’; 
at 859 nothing. 

187 év péow Syrovdev anp éote yijs. 
It would seem desirable to mark that 
in this idiom it is the nearer terminus 
that is omitted: the speaker is in Bird- 
land. Schroeder’s note is ‘év péop 
ys (kai ovpavod), 4hnliche Brachylogie 
Ach. 434.’ 

195 p) y@ vonua Kourporepov HKoved 
mo. We want a note on the Homeric 
use of protesting yu c. indic. and on the 
corresponding Attic use with the infini- 
tive after mucrevew, meiPecOar, and the 
like. What we get is ‘mu nach d. 
Anrufung wie O 41, K 329, Ar. Lys. 
917, Ekkl. ggg.’ 

120 ‘ rair’ ovv (dia Tata), wie Tav7T’ 
dpa Wo..319. avta taita jw Plato 
Prot. 310 E zitiert Wilamowitz—Men. 
Epitr. S. 76.’ There is no grammatical 
interpretation here. Wilamowitz is a 
great figure, and all that he deigns to 
write may be read with pleasure, albeit 
with the recurrent reflexion—éis «al 
tpis Ta xadd. Yet the space absorbed 
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by the attachment of his name to a 
hackneyed citation might well have gone 
to the expansion of such unlovely con- 
tractions as ‘Ubergang vd 3 z di Pers’ 
(1. 106) or ‘J nd Untat d Ath’ (1. 186). 

Schroeder’s interpretation of line 63 
will hardly carry conviction ; nor will 
his acceptance of Blaydes’ éf’ dyads in 
789. Line 1052, drove oe xal ypddw 
ae pupias Spaxyds, seems to me un- 
intelligible as it stands. 

In 1207 ti mor’ éoti rovtTi TO KaKov 
he interprets xaxov as mpayyua. It is 
surely something of an imprecation. 
Iris has cause to be pettish. 

The commentary is nevertheless fresh 
and readable. On 1203, for example, 


SOME GREEK TEXTS 


Polybius.s W.R. Paton. V. and VI. 
1927. 
Dio’s Roman History. E. Cary. VIII. 
and IX. 1925 and 1927. 
Plutarch’s Moraha. F.C. Bassitt. I. 
1927. 
Athenaeus. C. B. Gutickx. I. 1927. 
Loeb Classical Library. Heinemann. 
Each volume 1os. 6d. net (cloth), or 12s. 
net (leather). 
Dionis Cassit Cocceiant Historia Romana. 
Post L. Dindorfium iterum recensuit 
I. Melber. Vol. III. Lib. LI.-LX. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1928. 12 R.M. 
(paper), or 14 R.M. (bound). 
THE Loeb Polybius ends as it began 
(see C.R. XL. 24). The text is faulty, 
misprints are numerous, the translation 
is marred by many slips of the pen and 
a few bad mistakes, and the indexes 
are poor. The index to the last volume 
should have been an index to all six. 
Dr. Cary’s Dio is much better work, 
and he is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his long and useful task. 
The first volume of the Loeb Moralia 
appeared in 1927, but it knows not the 
new Teubner text (see C.R. XL. 87), 
which puts it out of date. Yet the 
Teubner editor has something to learn 
from Mr. Babbitt, who knows Platt’s 
and Tucker’s conjectures and makes 
fuller use of Hartman’s (whom he mis- 
calls Hartmann). Of his own, the best 
is on 38E, for it leads us to Arist. H.A.: 
but it can scarcely be quite right. The 
translation is not without mistakes, but 


we find "Ips cited from the Inscriptions 
(I.G. Il. 2. 793) as the name of a fast 
clipper. 

On 289 ‘bei dieser Fallstaff-figur ’ I 
had almost said toir’ éxeivo. It was 
Kock who was the first to call Cleony- 
mus ‘ the Athenian Falstaff, and subse- 
quent editors, not excluding Starkie, 
have followed his lead with ovine 
unanimity. In the latest English 
translation of The Birds, we hear once 
again of ‘the Aristophanic Falstaff.’ 
We know of Cleonymus that he was 
fat and a coward, or that Aristophanes 
said so. Does that exhaust an English- 
man’s conception of Falstaff ? 

W. RENNIE. 


AND TRANSLATIONS. 


it is in the main scholarly, readable, 
and helpful, and in the next volume, 
with a good text to work on, it should 
be better still. 

A translator of Athenaeus needs much 
lore in which, as far as I can judge, 
Dr. Gulick is well versed. He is cer- 
tainly competent in English and Greek, 
and his work should be of great use. 

Dr. Melber’s third volume of the 
Teubner Dio follows twenty-four years 
after his second, but it is true to type 
(see C.R. V. 27 and IX. 367). The text 
is very close to Dr. Cary’s, and all my 
criticisms of the latter in C.R. XL. 25 
apply. The chief value of the book lies 
in its notes, especially in its references 
to Pauly-Wissowa, the Prosopographia 
Impertt Romani, and many other books 
and articles. 

I append notes on some details of 
these texts. 

Dio LVI. 13. 4, read mpocapiva.. 
LVI. 15. 1, read érérparro. LVII. 8. 6, 
mepl tHhv éoptnv éxovta, read ér’ dvta. 
LX. 31. 5, 4s ruin, not hers. LX. 
33- 9, TavTa yap tporoyv 4 ’Aypirmiva 
éxiver, read rérpov. LXIII. g. 4, édeiro 
means not ‘ beg’ but ‘ be put in bonds,’ 
and perhaps refers to Nero playing Her- 
cules Furens. LXIII. 28. 5, ‘spouse and 
father’ for ovyyapos trarnp is odd. 

Plut. 25A: it looks as if he had 
paxap ov, not yaipwy (nor evdaipuwr), in 
his text of Hes. W.D. 287. 

Athen. 1c, Kaibel’s povos (for udvios) 
momtns is poor: read <da:>>portos. 
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12e, 6 Ta Kpéa ortay Saitpds is untrue 
to the context and to Greek use: read 
xomTewv. 57e, the line of Cratinus (313 
Kock) must mean ‘ The radishes vote 
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Aye, the other vegetables Nay’: cf. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 198. 82d, [lapsavos is 
not ‘Parian’. 85e, why The Broken 
Scroll for ayxvupévn oxvtadn ? 

E. HARRISON. 





NEW PAPYRI. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XVII. 
Edited with translations and notes 
by ARTHUR S. Hunt. The Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1928. Pp. xv+ 
313; 4 plates. 42s. 

Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the 
British Museum. Edited by H. J. 


MILNE. London: published by the 
Trustees, 1927. Pp. xvi+243; 12 
plates. 40s. 


THERE is a pleasant excitement at 
every new volume of papyri from Oxy- 
rhynchus, but this latest publication has 
a melancholy interest in that it recalls 
the death of the great scholar to whose 
memory it is fittingly dedicated. Pro- 
fessor Grenfell’s name survives in his 
many discoveries for classical scholar- 
ship and is inseparably connected with 
Oxyrhynchus. Fortunately his col- 
league, Professor Hunt, is likely to 
remain long with us, and this new 
volume shows all the wise judgment 
and self-effacing industry which we have 
learned to expect from him. Like its 
predecessors, it contains very varied 
material, and no reviewer could do 
justice to its rich and different contents. 
Some, like 2076, the Sapphic Wedding 
of Hector and Andromache, have been 
allowed by the generosity of the editor 
to be published elsewhere, and others, 
like the anti-Jewish dialogue, 2070, con- 
cern rather the biblical than the classi- 
cal scholar. But much of new and 
enthralling interest remains, particularly 
two large pieces of Callimachus, hitherto 
known very inadequately from sparse 
quotations. In 2079 we now have some 
fifty lines of the introductory poem of 
the Aetia. In it the poet detends him- 
self from the unperceptive critics who 
want him to write long epics, and with 
some wit and much asperity claims 
excellent reasons, and even divine in- 
spiration, for his choice of shorter 
themes. Despite lacunae the poem is 
presented in a tolerably coherent and 
continuous shape. Not only has Pro- 
fessor Hunt availed himself of expert 


assistance from Mr. Lobel and Professor 
A. E. Housman, but, when his notes 
were already in type, he discovered a 
first-century commentary on this very 
passage written on the back of the 
British Museum papyrus of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens. Consequently 
gaps have been filled with some cer- 
tainty, and the reader may enjoy the 
restored text with more confidence than 
ordinary conjecture allows. The dis- 
covery of this Introduction dispels much 
guesswork about the poem’s contents, and 
in particular gives an emphatic denial to 
O. Schneider’s view that in it Calli- 
machus made no answer to those de- 
tractors who complained of its brevity. 
The other fragment, 2080, gives some 
hundred lines of the second book of the 
Aetia, of which fifty are on the whole 
complete and intelligible. Here again 
restoration has been aided by scholia, 
often of little intrinsic merit, written on 
the papyrus itself. Its identity is fixed 
by ll. 12-17 and 71-73, which are quoted 
(Stob. Flor. 81. 8, Tzetzes Lyc. 869) as 
coming from the second book. Here, © 
too, we must now reject some imagina- 
tive conjectures on its contents. The 
papyrus makes no mention of the return 
of the Argonauts, which much recent 
criticism has regarded as its pivotal 
theme. Instead we find the poet hover- 
ing round various Sicilian towns and 
eventually settling on Drepanum. Clio, 
speaking ‘for the second time,’ tells 
him how the two founders of Drepanum 
quarrelled for the honour of the founda- 
tion, and thereby both lost it at the 
decision of the Delphic Oracle. Calli- 
machus presses the Muse for more 
information about the observance of 
certain Cretan customs, such as a 
@codaic1a, in Boeotia and Euboea, and, 
with tantalising references to Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, the papyrus becomes 
irretrievably fragmentary. In both 
these fragments of the Aetia many 
obscurities remain. Not only is the 
translation still difficult in places, as 
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in 2079 ll. 33-36 and 2080 Il. 68-69, 
but there are many obscure or half- 
explained allusions, whose elucidation 
would be profitable and enlightening. 
It would be, for instance, interesting to 
know why Callimachus calls his detrac- 
tors tedyives. Has it a direct reference 
to Pindar’s Paean IV, where the malign 
magicians are hurled by Zeus into Tar- 
tarus? The tradition of their character 
seems to have been standardised early, 
as the writer of the papyrus uses the 
same word, Bdoxavol, as Strabo (653) 
and Hesychius use to describe their 
nature. Or again, what precisely 
was the lectisternium which he calls 
@eodaicia? We have mentions of it 
in inscriptions, and Hesychius knows 
of @eodaicros as a name of Dionysus, 
but more might be discovered. There 
is real need of a new exegetical 
commentary on Callimachus, and it is 
to be hoped that the publication of 
these new fragments will provoke some 
scholar to attempt the task. The other 
new fragments of classical literature are 
less extensive, but some of them provide 
opportunities for interesting specula- 
tion. 2075 is a welcome addition to 
Hesiod’s KardAoyos Tvvatkav, which 
supplements Pap. Berlin. 9777, as 
Mr. Powell has acutely observed. In 
it we get a short account of Deianeira 
and Heracles, and a mention of Hyper- 
mestra and her children. Much of it is 
in excellent preservation, and there are 
visible obeli at the beginning of each of 
the eight consecutive lines which tell 
of the apotheosis of Heracles. Here is 
excellent evidence of the conscientious- 
ness of Alexandrian criticism, which was 
as suspicious in Hesiod as in Homer of 
anything savouring of repetition or 
plagiarism. These lines are particularly 
reminiscent of other lines in Hesiod and 
Homer. In addition to the two pas- 
sages noted by Professor Hunt, there 
are many minor similarities, such as 
that of 1. 18 to A 603, M 323 and P 444, 
of 1. 20 to Theogony 314, of 1. 22 to 
rt 247, and of 1. 23 to such phrases as 
pet apdtpova IIndeiwva in B 674. Such 
close similarity to other Hesiodic and to 
the Homeric poems must proveimportant 
when the time comes to settle the author- 
ship and chronology of the different 
poems ascribed in antiquity to Hesiod. 


2077 and 2078 are tragic fragments, 
whose authorship and subject are still 
not certain. Professor Murray sees in 
2077 a piece of Sophocles’ Navmduos 
IIlupxaevs, and ingeniously restores some 
of the lines on the supposition that the 
speaker is Nauplius and that he is con- 
cerned for his own safety after making 
arrangements for the wreck of the Greek 
fleet. It is true that the word érevyouat 
at the beginning of fr. 2, 1. 8, occurs at 
the beginning of a line cited by Photius 
from the Nauplius (Pearson, fr. 433), 
but the line cited does not suit our 
papyrus, and its evidence must not be 
pressed too far. The language, indeed, 
does not seem so Sophoclean as Pro- 
fessor Hunt claims. Nowhere else does 
Sophocles use dverAnpov (fr. 1, 1. 5), or 
xevOpnavas (fr. 2, 1. 16), and except for 
two doubtful cases in the Phitloctetes 
(931, 933, where Jebb translates ‘ life’), 
he does not seem to have used Bios in the 
sense of ‘livelihood.’ Euripides, how- 
ever, certainly uses Bios for ‘livelihood ’ 
(Suppl. 450 xraéa@ar 8€ rrovdTOv Kal Biov 
ti Set réxvovs;) and the plural of cevOuov 
at least twice (Cycl. 294, Hipp. 732). 
Moreover the lively phrase in fr. 2, 1. 18, 
Kathy aviyyé 8 abros suggests Euripides 
rather than Sophocles, recalling Bacchae, 
1. 1065. So, even if the play is a Nau- 
plius, and that is only a brilliant con- 
jecture, perhaps it comes from the hand 
not of Sophocles but of Euripides. 

2078 is longer and gives more oppor- 
tunities for certain ascription. It may 
well be a Pirithous, though we cannot 
be certain if it is written by Euripides 
or by Critias, both of whom wrote plays 
of the name. Professor Hunt gives it, 
with a query, to the former, but shows 
that such evidence as there is does not 
militate against it being written by the 
latter. The first fragment shows in a 
salutary, if depressing, way that even 
the most brilliant emendation may be 
no more than guessing. In the com- 
mentary there are many excellent sug- 
gestions from Professor Murray, and in 
C.R. XLIL., p.g, Professor Housman has 
completed the unfinished lines. Both 
versions show much delightful writing 
of Greek verse, but their differences 
must warn us of the uncertainty of all 
such restoration. 

Of extant works contained here the 























longest, and in many ways the most 
interesting, is 2092, a second-century 
papyrus of a large part of Pindar’s 
Olympian II. It is older by some three 
centuries than Ox. Pap. 1614, and a 
thousand years older than any of the 
extant manuscripts. It preserves some 
important readings and must be of 
great value to all future editors of Pin- 
dar. It settles finally the long dispute 
on 1. 76, where all manuscripts and 
most scholia show the unmeaning and 
unmetrical yas. Pauw conjectured 
péyas, and his suggestion is now vindi- 
cated by the papyrus. T. Mommsen, 
too, finds support in it both for his 
reading of “Exropa ogade in 1. 81 
against all the manuscripts except the 
Ambrosian and for his less desirable 
agpocvvay in |. 69, which looks like a 
correction, made metri causd, of the 
commoner reading dve¢pocvvay, itself 
probably also a correction of the diffi- 
cult and rare word dve¢povay. In other 
places the papyrus adds to our difficul- 
ties, and shows how ancient much 
textual corruption is. The new and 
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unexpected reading of etdppovos for 
evVOpovors in 1. 22 has no support else- 
where, and seems inapposite in a 
passage whose point is not Cadmus’ 
character but the deification of his 
daughters, and at the crucial 1. 77 the 
papyrus omits the whole disputed line. 

The last section of the book contains 
a series of documents of the Roman 
period. Despite their lack of literary 
pretensions, many of the letters make 
excellent reading, and their purely 
practical contents throw a_ pleasant 
light on the domesticities and intimacies 
of Roman Egypt. 

Mr. Milne’s Catalogue covers literary 
papyri in the widest sense, including 
even waxed tablets and ostraka. In the 
case of texts already published he has 
contented himself with giving only a 
description and references, but of texts 
hitherto unpublished he gives a full 
transcript with a small commentary on 
difficult readings. The whole is a care- 
ful and useful work, printed in good 
type on good paper. 

C. M. Bowra. 





HELLENIC CIVILISATION. 


Hellenic 
CROISET. 


Civilisation. By MAvuRICE 
Translated by P. B. 
Thomas. Pp. x+318. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. 8s. 6d. net. 

THis little book has the not too common 
merit of dealing with the subject an- 
nounced in its title. In four chrono- 
logical sections, each of which is sub- 
divided into chapters on such topics as 
politics, religion, literature, science, and 
art, it gives its readers a well-balanced 
account of the achievements of Hellenic 
civilisation from the Homeric period to 
the beginning of the Byzantine age. 
The less civilised activities of the 
Greeks are very properly excluded. 

The translation is not intended for 
classical students but, as the American 
introduction tells us, for ‘‘ readers of 
English to whom French is still a 
strange tongue.” But the appearance 
of the translation offers a welcome 
opportunity for expressing appreciation 
of M. Croiset’s book. At this present 
time Greek civilisation is making, at 
any rate in England, a more popular 
appeal than perhaps ever before. It is 


highly desirable that its achievements 
should be set out from a variety of 
view-points, and it is particularly de- 
sirable that our own estimate of it here - 
in England should not suffer from the 
insularity which is the privilege and 
peril of all English-speaking peoples. 
Nobody is better qualified to correct 
any one-sidedness of this kind than the 
veteran French scholar to whom we 
owe this work. 

Where the ground covered is so wide 
there is bound to be a certain inequality 
of treatment. It is good not to be 
carried away by the latest theory or 
discovery, but the Cretan discoveries 
that began with this century have 
surely more implications for the 
Homeric period than M. Croiset is 
inclined to allow. The _ influence 
exerted by Greece on early Rome from 
the time of the Tarquins intermittently 
onwards is also underestimated in a 
way that shows no advance on the pre- 
archaeological outlook of Pelham. But 
these are probably the only cases where 
M. Croiset’s conservatism is pure loss. 
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If his account of the archaic Greek art 
which so appeals to us today is rather 
sketchy, and in parts obscure, it is 
wholesome to be reminded that Scopas 
and Praxiteles really and rightly count 
for more than Dipoenus and Scyllis. 
And when we are told that Thucydides 
prepared the way for Aristotle, or 
that the de Corona has passages equal 
in moral value to some of the most 
beautiful in Plato, or that Isocrates 
was persuasive, we may not be con- 
vinced, but we are glad to be pulled 
up by such foreign and unfashionable 
points of view. M. Croiset’s whole treat- 
ment of the orators, or again of the 
Stoics, and indeed of many aspects of 
his subject, should prove a most useful 
corrective for many English readers. 
The book is marked by a sobriety of 
judgment that in itself makes it interest- 
ing. It is this quality that lends special 
value to his concluding chapter, where 
he sums up the achievements of Hellenic 
civilisation, and shows how Greek 
creativeness is the direct outcome of 
Greek democracy, a not untimely com- 
ment on ways and means to real 
efficiency. 

Unfortunately it is not easy to praise 
the translation, which betrays an equally 
inadequate command of Greek, French, 
and English. A few examples will show 
its quality: ‘‘Crotona” for Croton 
(p. 66), “amphorae of Dipylon ” (p. 71), 


** Ptolomies” (p. 283), ‘“* Ascelpias ” 
(p. 284), “the emperors from the 
Caesars to the Antonys” (p. 291); 
Porphyry appears repeatedly as Por- 
phyrus, Constantius (p. 278) as Con- 
stance, Justin Martyr as Justinian 
(p. 295). The very rare slips in the 
French text (Exechias for Exekias, 
p- 71; Diocletian for Domitian, p. 259) 
are faithfully reproduced by the trans- 
lator, who has added on his own 
responsibility Aeschylus for Sophocles 
(p. 140), Plato for Plutarch (p. 270), 
seventh century for sixth (p. 56), and, 
somewhat significantly, fifth and sixth 
centuries for the French “ V et IV”’ on 
p. 282. He is weak on the uses of the 
French negative, and as a result has 
made nonsense of sentences on pp. 89 
and 306. Instances of clumsy English 
cannot be quoted here at length, but 
we may, perhaps, ask why minor works 
should be disguised as ‘‘ secondary 
opuscules” (p. 281). Is it thus they 
speak English to whom French is still 
a strange tongue? 

These blemishes are perhaps not fatal 
to the use of the translation as a pro- 
treptic or propaedeutic, the use which 
it has mainly in view; but though they 
are not of the sort to deceive even the 
least of the elect, they do suggest that 
classical students will still prefer to read 
M. Croiset himself in his own admirable 
French. P. N. URE. 


SOURCES OF GREEK HISTORY. 


The Documentary Sources of Greek 
History. By M. Cary, Reader in 
Ancient History at London Uni- 
versity. Pp. xi+140. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1927. 6s. net. 

THE object of this book is stated in the 

Preface to be “‘ to serve as an introduc- 

tion to the study of Greek historical 

documents; to stimulate but not to 
satisfy the interest in these documents.”’ 

The author explains that no attempt 

is made at an exhaustive classification 

of the documents, still less to provide 

a complete commentary on any of them. 

The book, however, is furnished with 

copious references, and with a fairly 

full bibliography. 
This is just one of those cases in 
which the scale of a work affords no 


criterion of its value. The scale is 
sufficiently modest, as there are but 
150 pages in all. The value of the 
book, however, is evident at the first 
glance; it is a value which will be 
appreciated not merely by those who 
are reading for the Schools. There can 
be few scholars as competent as Dr. 
Cary to deal with the subject, and, in 
spite of the modesty of his Preface, his 
learning betrays itself on every page. 
There is no other book in English, so 
far as we are aware, on quite the same 
lines, and we hope that it will be as 
widely read and used as it deserves to be. 

The term ‘ documents” is. inter- 
preted by Dr. Cary in a very compre- 
hensive sense. In addition to the 


epigraphic evidence, we have, as might 
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have been expected, the documents 
contained in our literary sources, and 
the non-literary material is made to 
cover, not only coins, but even “ un- 
written documents,” under which head 
is included archaeological material of 
all sorts and kinds, such as remains 
of towns and buildings, tombs, and 
sculptures and paintings. The docu- 
ments, other than those that fall under 
the head of Coins and of Unwritten 
Documents are classified as follows: 
Laws, Decrees relating (a) to Home and 
(6) to Foreign Affairs, Records, execu- 
tive and judicial, Official Correspond- 
ence, and Private Documents. The 
author explains that the line drawn be- 
tween Laws and Decrees does not corres- 
pond to the familiar distinction of voyos 
and Wndicuara, Laws for the purpose 
of this classification being measures 
intended to be permanent, while Decrees 
are those which prescribed for particular 
cases. The usefulness of such a work 
as this must depend very largely upon 
the choice of the examples selected, and 
here it appears to us that Dr. Cary’s 
judgement is seldom at fault. Dr. Cary 
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calls attention to the fact that the num- 
ber of laws and constitutions preserved 
among his documents is surprisingly 
small, while the number of decrees 
which have survived is relatively large. 
It is also worthy of notice that we owe 
many of the most important of the 
public documents, such as treaties and 
despatches, to our literary authorities. 
And after all, when we ask the question 
what have our non-literary sources con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the Great 
Period of Greek History, must not the 
answer be that, if by history is meant 
the record of events and the explanation 
of policy, little has been contributed, 
and little has to be corrected? In the 
Hellenistic period much no doubt has 
been contributed by these sources even 
to our knowledge of events, but in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. the epi- 
graphic evidence is chiefly of importance 
either by way of illustration, or by giving 
us information about things which inter- 
est, and it may be profoundly interest, 
the modern world, but which did not 
appeal to the mind of the ancient his- 
torians. E. M. WALKER. 


LUCRETIANA. 


T. Lucrezio Caro: Il Primo Libro del De 
Rerum Natura. Introduzione et Note 
di CaRLo PascaL. Riveduta dall’ 
Autore e da L. CASTIGLIONI. Pp. 
xliii+158. Turin, etc.: Paravia, 1928. 
L. 12.50. 

T. Lucrett Cari De Rerum Natura Libri 
Sex. H.A. J. Munro. Volume lII.: 
Explanatory Notes, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Scientific Sig- 
nificance of Lucretius by E. N. DA 
C. ANDRADE. Pp. xxii+424. Lon- 
don: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1928. 
12s. 6d. net. 

NEITHER of these books is new, but 

both have their importance for the study 

of Lucretius. The former is a complete 
revision of Pascal’s earlier edition of the 
first book, which he had undertaken 
with the co-operation of his former 
pupil, Dr. Castiglioni: he did not live 
to see it finished, but Dr. Castiglioni 
has carried out his intentions, while not 
hesitating from time to time to express 
his own disagreement. The editors 
state that this is not an edition cum 


notis variorum, but is the outcome of 
their own work on the poem. This 
does not mean that they have dis- 
regarded the work of other modern 
editors, and there is abundant evidence 
in the notes of the careful consideration 
of recent publications, including the 
editions of Diels and Ernout. But it 
does mean—and this constitutes the 
main value of the book—that there is a 
real independence of the traditional 
groove of comment; the accumulated 
mass of criticism has been digested and 
to it has been added fresh material 
resulting from a personal attempt to 
get at the meaning of the poem. New 
points are touched on and the old con- 
troversies discussed with a genuine 
freshness of outlook. 

The Introduction is brief but contains 
a valuable account of the MSS. and 
editions, an interesting chapter on the 
Atomic Doctrine, in which, however, it 
is assumed without question on pp. xxix 
and xxxiii that Democritus attributed 
weight as a property to the atoms, notes 
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on Epicurus and C. Memmius, and on 
the Invocation to Venus, in which the 
interesting suggestion is made that 
Lucretius’ Venus and Mars correspond 
to the Love and Strife in the theory of 
Empedocles (p. xlii), In the com- 
mentary the most notable feature is 
the running account and criticism of 
the argument, dealing not only with the 
main principles but often in a very 
illuminating way with smaller points 
and individual lines. Quotations from 
Epicurus and other sources are intro- 
duced sparingly but always to the 
point. One may call special attention 
to the notes on Lucretius’ conception 
of semina (171), the influence of the 
Epicurean trust in aic@nous (267), the 
meaning of contuncta and eventa (449), 
the conception of the void (560), and 
the Stoic idea of the function of the 
element of fire in the upward growth of 
plants (1092-3). Less satisfactory is 
the note (373) on the passage dealing 
with the Stoic theory of the zrepioracus. 

The text is eclectic with a general 
conservative tendency: thus crescentes 
is kept in 190, but horum rejected in 450 
and tllorum in 611, though most editors 
would hold that the three passages 
stand together, as they all involve the 
treatment of res as equivalent to a 
neuter. Of the original suggestions the 
most startling are gentis for terris in 469 
(Castiglioni)—it is hard to construe 
the genitive—gquae alienigenis for quae 
lignis in 874—a harsh elision, even if 
the sense were justified—and /Japides for 
latices (Castiglioni) in 866, which seems 
very wide of the mark. The interpreta- 
tions in the notes are full of suggestions, 
of which undoubtedly the most original 
is that on 657-8, where adopting the 
now popular Musae as the title of 
Heraclitus’ work he would translate 
‘because the Muses see many things 
contrary to one another (t.., the 
Milesian “ opposites”’) and yet shun to 
admit void (the natural “ opposite ’’) in 
matter.’ Independence seems occa- 
sionally to be pushed to the verge of 
idiosyncrasy, but there are many places 
where suggestions both of text and of 
interpretation must be carefully con- 
sidered. On the whole the book shows, 
as does the Ernout-Robin edition, how 
much there is yet to be done in tracing 


Lucretius’ work to its sources and 
interpreting it. 

It was a happy thought of Messrs. 
Bell’s to re-issue the volume of Munro’s 
notes on Lucretius and to publish it at 
a price which is within reach of the 
ordinary student. Munro’s must always 
remain the standard English com- 
mentary on Lucretius, and even if here 
and there his views have now proved 
untenable or inadequate, the notes are 
a mine of information not only on 
Lucretius, but on Latin scholarship in 
general. The Introductory Essay is 
disappointing: it records some interest- 
ing references to Lucretius and some 
attractive conclusions of modern scien- 
tists, but its tone is patronising and its 
statements about ancient authors often 
inaccurate. The writer seems to have 
made little attempt to understand 
ancient Atomism as a system or to 
consider the interrelation of its parts, 
but simply to have read through the 
poem, asking of each section, ‘is this in 
the light of modern knowledge right or 
wrong?’ He informs us (p. vi) that 
‘the works of Epicurus are, with the 
exception of insignificant and uncertain 
fragments, lost to us’—has he looked 
at the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius 
or held Usener’s Eficurea in his hands ? 
—that ‘ of Democritus, the teacher (!) of 
Epicurus, nothing remains’—let him 
consult Ritter and Preller or Diels or 
Burnet—and adds, on the authority of 
a German History of Physics, that ‘the 
very existence of Leucippus has been 
doubted ’—how pleased Epicurus would 
be to have his little sally of passion 
taken literally after twenty-two cen- 
turies! Gassendi’s exposition of the 
Epicurean philosophy is similarly said 
to have been ‘based, of course, on 
Lucretius ’—rather a hard knock for the 
first modern who made a systematic 
study of the Epicurus Letters. 

Lucretius himself is treated like a 
clever schoolboy who made some happy 
guesses, but on many points now estab- 
lished by modern science ‘ goes wildly 
astray’! (p. ix.) A comment on p. xiv 
may be taken as typical: ‘he jumbles 
together geometrical, physical and 
physiological optics’—and this in 55 
p.c.! The writer is, however, good 
enough to allow from time to time, 
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when he is pointing out Lucretius’ 
lamentable ignorance of some modern 
theory, that ‘we could hardly expect 
him to graspit.’ This kind of piecemeal 
comparison is not worth making and 
conveys a wholly false impression: if 
the writer had gone no further, a study 
of Masson’s Lucretius would have sug- 
gested more valuable lines of work. A 
fully thought-out comparison of the 


ancient Atomic theory with modern 
scientific beliefs is badly needed and 
would be extremely interesting, but it 
must be based on a sympathetic under- 
standing of the old philosophers and a 
recognition of the necessarily different 
methods pursued by abstract reasoning 
on the one hand and observation and 
experiment on the other. 
CyrRIL BAILEY. 





THE ARCHITECT OF 


The Architect of the Roman Empire. By 
T. Ric—E HotmMEs. Pp.283. Oxford: 
Humphrey Milford, 1928. 15s. net. 

WHEN, five years ago, Dr. Rice Holmes 
published his monumental work on the 
later years of the Roman Republic, all 
students of Roman history hoped that 
he would see his way to treat with the 
same thoroughness the period of the 
Second Triumvirate. This hope has 
now been realised, and we have before 
us a volume which will be even more 
valuable to scholars than those which 
have preceded it. The years with which 
it deals have been rather curiously neg- 
lected in England: few English names 
appear in the Index of Commentators, 
and such contributions as have been 
made by Englishmen concern either the 
last days of Cicero or the doings of 
Octavian after his definite breach with 
Antony. Hitherto young students 
ignorant of German have found it diffi- 
cult to study the career of Antony and 
the problems which faced Octavian in 
the west after the battle of Philippi. 
Now all the available material is at 
their disposal, and those who have a 
taste for controversy will be grateful to 
Dr. Rice Holmes for his masterly ap- 
pendices. He can still deal very faith- 
fully with writers who (in his own words) 
are ‘possessed by that restless desire 
for novelty which is responsible for so 
many untenable theories.’ 

It is satisfactory to note that, in his 
discussion of the familiar problems 
which concern the months which follow 
Caesar’s death, Dr. Rice Holmes agrees 
in the main with the most recent 
Oxford editors of Cicero—Messrs. How 
and Denniston. Like them he follows 
Steinkopf in denying that Caesar had 
made any allocation of provinces for 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


43 B.C. either to Brutus and Cassius 
or to Antony and Dolabella. He is 
inclined to think that the law giving 
Cisalpine Gaul to Antony in exchange 
for Macedonia was identical with the 
law passed on June 1 or 2 prolonging 
the tenure of the consular provinces be- 
yond the two years fixed by Caesar. 
Though the operations conducted by 
Antony and his lieutenants against the 
Parthians are admirably described, it is 
a little unfortunate that the intentions 
of Antony in his rather mysterious in- 
vasion of Media Atropatene are not dis- 
cussed in detail. It would have been 
interesting to know what, in Dr. Rice 
Holmes’ opinion, the eastern policy of 
Antony really was, and how it compares 
with the policies of Pompey, Caesar, 
and Augustus. He does not make it 


very clear whether he considers that — 


Antony contemplated the annexation by 
Rome of regions beyond the Euphrates. 
In one passage Antony is described as 
wishing to chastise the Parthians and 
avenge Carrhae, while a little later we 
are told that he ‘conceived the gran- 
diose idea of creating, like Alexander 
the Great, a vast Oriental kingdom.’ 
In a book which shows such familiarity 
with recent literature we should expect 
some mention of Dr. Lucile Craven's 
study of Antony’s Oriental Policy, pub- 
lished by the University of Missouri in 
1920. The present writer was convinced 
by Dr. Craven that Antony merely con- 
templated a vrazzia against a _ pro- 
Parthian state, and that his policy of 
establishing pro-Roman kings in Judaea, 
Cappadocia and elsewhere resembles 
closely what had been done by Pompey 
and was afterwards done by the Julio- 
Claudian emperors. 

The problem whether the Triumvirate 
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ended in 33 or in 32 B.c. is admirably 
discussed. Dr. Rice Holmes contro- 
verts Kolbe and Wilcken as effectively 
as in his earlier book he controverted 
the views of Hirschfeld and Judeich 
on the similar problem of Caesar’s 
tenure of his provinces. He holds that 
when Augustus declared that he held 
the Triumvirate for ten years continu- 
ously he meant what he said, and that 
the authority of the Monumentum 
Ancyranum is greater than that of 
Appian’s Illyrica. 

Dr. Rice Holmes is inclined to sup- 
port Kromayer against Gardthausen in 
putting the marriage of Antony with 
Cleopatra as early as 36 B.c. (probably, 
as Dr. Craven suggests, she insisted 


on regularising their relations before 
providing funds for the Parthian expedi- 
tion). The discussion of the constitu- 
tional settlement of 27 B.c. does not 
profess to be exhaustive, but it is a pity 
that there is no mention of the recently 
discovered inscriptions from Cyrene in 
the appendix on the character of the 
Imperium of Augustus in the senatorial 
provinces. 

Dr. Rice Holmes informs us in the 
Preface that in his work on this volume 
he has been hampered by ill-health. 
He may be assured that his book shows 
no trace of failing power and that it 
maintains the high standard of histori- 
cal scholarship which he has set in his 
earlier writings. G. H. STEVENSON. 





SOME ROMAN LECTURES. 


Neue Wege zur Antike. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1926-1927, Heft 2, pp. 66, 2.60 mk.; 
Heft 3, pp. 79, 3 mk.; Heft 4, pp. 
118, 5 mk. 

L. CasTiGLion1: IJ] Problema della 
Originalita romana. Torino: Pa- 
ravia, 1928, pp. 38; 6 lire. 

THESE foreign publications have this 

in common that they are reprints of 

lectures—the German, of lectures de- 
livered to meetings of Classical Summer 

Schools (Altphilologischer Ferienkurs) at 

Gottingen in 1925 and 1926; and the 

Italian, of Professor Castiglioni’s in- 


. augural address at the University of 


Milan in 1927. There is the further 
link that the subject of the Italian essay 
leads its author over some of the ground 
traversed in the first of the German 
series of eight, where Herr Reitzenstein 
deals with the Roman element in Cicero 
and Horace. If, then, we may begin 
at the end, with the omega of this 
group of tractates, we find in it a clear 
and sensible statement of what is by no 
means a novel, but what is still a vital, 
problem—how fairly to assess the origin- 
ality of the Roman genius. It is a 
problem upon which the present re- 
viewer has concentrated his attention in 
more than one book when endeavouring 
to trace the literary history of Rome. 
Professor Castiglioni very properly 
doubts whether it is now possible to 
say much that is fresh on the topic 
(anche se col dubbio di non poter dire molte 


cose essenzialmente nuove); but, while he 
indicates some of the German contribu- 
tions to the subject, he does not seem 
to be aware of its treatment in England. 
As regards Latin literature, the author 
holds the scale evenly on the subject of 
its debt to Greece: if archaic Latin 
cannot be regarded in itself as a sure 
harbinger of a literature, this is not 
meant to deny that native elements 
were destined to be operative later—to 
complete, to transform, and sometimes 
actually improve the Hellenic models. 
Attention is called not only to Oscan 
and Etruscan factors, now of pleasantry, 
now of mockery, now of the grotesque, 
but also to a spirit of Romanitas per- 
vading the greatest writers of Latin, 
whether from Italy or from the pro- 
vinces—a solid, balanced spirit with a 
sense of austerity and solemnity and 
with a constant tendency towards the 
pathetic. Borrowing does not exclude 
originality, nor, as we are reminded, 
can adaptation be considered a literary 
reproach. Appropriate examples are 
cited to illustrate such triumphs of 
personality over learned tradition as 
impress one in Catullus or Tacitus. 

To his study of Cicero and Horace 
(Das Rémische in Cicero und Horaz) 
R. Reitzenstein prefaces a desire that 
the special value and note in Roman 
literature should be recognised in edu- 
cation, and in a preliminary outline he 
shows how primitive Italic types of 
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expression are echoed in Cato’s prose 
and archaic accumulations of parallel 
words or parallel ideas in the verse of 
Ennius and Plautus. An approach to 
the subject of Cicero is made by insist- 
ing that merely mechanical imitation 
of Greek is no truer of Latin prose than 
of Latin verse, and that rhetorical theory 
must not blind one to the Roman in- 
dividuality of rhetorical practice. The 
expanded sense of humanitas which can 
never be dissociated from Rome is no- 
where better illustrated than in Cicero, 
whose picture, as drawn in this paper, 
looks very different from Mommsen’s 
caricature. The figure of Horace a 
generation later, in so many ways a 
contrast to Cicero, is briefly related to 
his literary career. Incidentally, the 
varying attitudes of critics to the Odes 
are touched upon, and we are reminded 
that Horace, when secure of success in 
his lighter poems, felt more and more 
conscientiously impelled to address his 
age also in serious tones of warning and 
counsel. Asa poet of Rome he outgrows 
the more restricted motifs of Greece. 

W. Baehrens makes his points clearly 
and lightly in an interesting sketch of 
spoken Latin (Skizze der lateinischen 
Volkssprache). The main aspects of the 
subject illustrated are points of contact 
between vulgar Latin and poetry, syn- 
onyms in different strata of the lan- 
guage (why, ¢.g., was interficere more 
literary than occidere?), preference in 
colloquial speech for forcible words of 
obvious meaning and easy pronuncia- 
tion, and its assimilation or neglect of 
grammatical forms. The contention is 
advanced that echoes of the common 
speech in the Culex indicate that it is 
not by Virgil. But why should it be 
difficult to believe that, if Virgil wrote 
in his youth a playful poem on a 
gnat, as we are told he did, he allowed 
himself to use a few expressions smack- 
ing of spoken Latin which he did not 
admit in his later and more elevated 
work? It is notorious that Horace 
borrows from the common speech words 
like caballus and bellus—but not in the 
Odes. Some critics, however, appear 
constitutionally unable to imagine an 
experimental stage of Virgilian ap- 
prenticeship long before the skill of the 
Eclogues was attained. 





Max Pohlenz, writing on Staatsbirger- 
liche Erziehung im griechischen Unter- 
richt, examines in the light of Greek 
history and political theory some of the 
main conceptions of civic duty. Dis- 
cussion turns on such matters as the 
lessons to be drawn from Periclean 
Athens, the rights of state and indi- 
vidual, the need for the real experience 
of Thucydides as well as for Plato’s 
idealism. The lecturer often relates 
his subject to modern problems: thus 
he notes obvious Greek anticipations 
of the ‘ Might is Right’ of Nietzsche 
and Treitschke, or the value of Aris- 
totle’s staid political and economic 
criticism as a safeguard against many 
siren voices of fantastic extremists to- 
day. Concluding with his eye upon 
the position of Greeks under the Roman 
empire, he warns young Germany to be 
cautious in accepting the comfortable 
doctrine that German power lies more 
in the intellectual than in the political 
domain. 

U. Kahrstedt’s instructive summary 
of Die Kultur der Antoninenzeit brings 
before us outstanding features of Roman 
civilisation in the second century A.D. 
—the position of the imperial house 
and other grades of society, the eclipse 
of the old families and of municipal 
authorities, the advance in economic 
conditions, the part played by educa- 
tion, amusements, and religion. We 
are asked, by the way, to believe that 
the curse of Jatifundia is one which 
modern England shares with republican 
Rome. Here surely some qualification 
is needful out of respect for historic 
truth and common sense. 

In Tacitus und sein Werk R. Reitzen- 
stein does justice to the artistic power 
of the historian, and emphasises the 
growth of his pessimistic scepticism. 
He believes Tacitus to have been of 
higher than equestrian stock. For 
the Dialogus he accepts a date after 
Domitian’s death in which I cannot 
concur. I do, however, agree with his 
rejection of Leo’s view of Tacitus’ 
style in the Germania as an intention- 
ally Senecan contrast to the classical 
tradition in prose : those who appreciate 
the dignity justly ascribed to the Ta- 
citean manner will hardly be content 
with the notion that he simply set 
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himself to prove ‘I can write anti- 
classically when I like.’ 

The partisan aims and methods of 
Sallust are emphasised by W. A. 
Baehrens in Sallust als Historiker, Po- 
litiker und Tendenzschriftsteller. It is 
shown in considerable detail how in 
the Catilina Sallust felt the need for 
a counterblast to the posthumous publi- 
cation of Cicero’s which fastened the 
blame for the conspiracy upon Caesar 
and Crassus. The article proves with 
what subtlety the white-washing of 
Caesar was effected; while it argues 
that the theme of the Jugurthine War 
attracted Sallust because it enabled 
him, by means of exaggerations and 
perversions, to paint the mobiles still 
blacker than they deserved, and also 
gave him the opportunity of exalting 
the democratic leaders of the times, 
especially Marius. 

F. Koepp’s sketch of Germanenkampfe 
in der rémischen Kunst considers, in rela- 
tion to the realism of Roman military 
art, various Hellenic and Hellenistic 
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representations of historical events. 
Courbaud’s theory regarding the in- 
fluences operative upon Roman _ bas- 
reliefs is criticised on the ground that 
historic realism was not confined to 
Pergamum nor picturesque representa- 
tion to Alexandria. 

In the last lecture U. Kahrstedt, 
examining Die Grundlagen und Voraus- 
setzungen der rimischen Revolution, gives 
an account of the Roman world in the 
second century B.c. during the period 
which preceded the Gracchan agitations. 
Stress is laid on the clamant need for 
reform amidst such symptoms as high- 
handed barbarities inflicted upon the 
conguered, inability to manage the new 
provinces aright, increase of economic 
difficulties, unsatisfactory conditions in 
Italy, and contempt for the claims of 
the socit of Rome. 

It will be seen that these discourses, 
as their collective title suggests, offer 
serviceable guidance along a variety of 
paths leading back into antiquity. 

J. Wicut Durr. 





LIVY XXXVII. 


Tito Livio: Ab Urbe Condita Liber 
XXXVII. A cura di LUCA DE 
Reeisus. Pp. xvi + 183. (Biblio- 


Latini 
Paper, 


teca Scolastica di Scrittori 

e Greci.) Paravia, 1928. 

L. 12.80. 
TuIs edition is intended mainly for 
schools. The explanatory notes (in 
Italian) at the bottom of the page are 
usually clear and good on historical 
points, and it is useful to be given 
references to Polybius, Appian, etc., at 
the heading of each chapter. But 
there is also an attempt to give infor- 
mation which, if given at all, should 
be less scanty and more accurate. 
Thus, in a very brief introduction on 
Livy’s work, we are given a random 
selection of some early editions. It is 
a pity that the error (p. x) “ Senzai 
libri 31 e 41-45” has been allowed to 
stand, but even when we have corrected 
the first figure to 33, we are left with the 
impression that Grynaeus discovered a 
MS. containing that book. Again, an 
unnecessary grammatical note on dum 
geruntur (10. 1) remarks that Livy 


sometimes uses the subjunctive in such 


expressions. Even if we side with 
Kuhnast (p. 236) against the new evi- 
dence supplied by the Oxford Text— 
see ¢.g. I. 40. 7 adn. and ro. 18. 1 adn. 
and (when it appears) 23. 10. 1I—it is 
difficult to see why the schoolboy 
should be worried by the matter in 
this perfectly regular instance, and, if 
the note is intended for an advanced 
reader, he should be given reference 
both to Kiihnast and to the Oxford 
Text. Again, there is a list of principal 
variant readings at the end of the 
book, which is too incomplete to be of 
much use. But as it is there, the 
following errata (some of which are 
misprints) should be noted. For ro. 6 
(codem tempore) read 18. 6, for 10. 7 
read 18. 7. In 16.11, read etiam before 
M’s reading, and naualis etiam before 
B’s. In 27. 4, place piraticos B S before 
piraticas. In 37. 4 read 1531 for 1535, 
and /ecto in for tecto im. 44. 1, add o 
to B’sreading. 46. 10, read conscriberet. 
Add M to placuit 50. 1, omit M from 
56. 2 (and in footnotes from 25. 2 pro- 
hibuerunt). 59. 4 read quadraginta for 
guadringenta. The following accepted 
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readings should be ascribed to Gelenius, 
for though in nearly every case they 
are clearly readings from M or the other 
MS. to which Gelenius had access, this 
edition treats them as being conjec- 
tures of ed. Frob., etc.: 11. 13, 13. I, 
23. 3 (which is also M [Carbachius] 
though here ascribed to Lov. 3 only), 
23. 10, 25. 9, 31- 9, 37- 10, 43. 10, 58. 8. 
Also add Gel. to rejected ipst in 53. 4, 
where this edition accepts B’s stbi, and 
a footnote remarks on the unnecessary 
‘alteration’ of ed. Fvob. The text is 
conservative on the whole, though 
eclectic. No wild emendations are 
admitted, and Weissenborn’s original 
reading is often preferred to conjectures 
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of M. Miller and Zingerle. Some use- 
ful suggestions of Castiglioni are men- 
tioned in the notes (e.g. on asyndeton 
in 40. 10, and exin non deerant, 43. 3). 
The following points are all that can 
be mentioned here. 2. 12, M’s eaeque 
proximae is explained by dittography 
(from Sardiniaeque), but this does not 
account for the variant. 17. 10, the 
doubtful utrumnam of B is accepted. 
51. g, the MSS. and Weissenborn are 
rightly followed with uwictum in Aetolia 
(without noun), but in 58. 8 the in of 
B suggests that some noun has dropped 
out after ab ultimis orientis. 30. 2, we 
have Perizonius’ regios, which is surely 
wrong. S. K. JOHNSON. 





SLAVERY IN THE 


Slavery in the Roman Empire. By 
R. H. Barrow. Pp. xvi+259; 10 
plates. London: Methuen, 1928. 
15s. 

THIS volume discusses the origin of 

Roman slaves, their legal status, their 

functions in domestic service, on the 

land and in business, and their general 
effect on Roman life. It is based on 
an independent survey of the literary 
sources and of Dessau’s Inscriptiones 
Selectae. By recourse to the Corpus the 
author might have gleaned some addi- 
tional information on the geographical 
distribution of slavery among the 
various towns and provinces (e.g., the 
percentage of servile inscriptions is low 
in Africa and the Danube Lands, but 
fairly high in Spain). As it is, he has 
collected a formidable dossier, which he 
marshals with considerable skill, and 
with a keen sense of position and pro- 
portion in the insertion of his illustrative 
detail. In drawing conclusions from this 
mass of evidence he shows commend- 
able wariness: unlike other searchers in 
the same field, he realises that the 
quantity of surviving inscriptions of any 
given type is no sure index of the actual 
number of slaves in that particular cate- 
gory, and he makes proper allowance 
for the wide elasticity of usage in the 

Roman slave world. 

In his chapter on agrarian slavery, 
which is particularly well written, Mr. 
Barrow approximates to the conclusions 
of Mr. Heitland’s Agricola. He infers 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


that such slavery was less brutal and 
much less efficient than us often sup- 
posed. He rightly emphasises the high 
costs of supervising a ‘familia rustica,’ 
and the tenacity of the self-contained 
small proprietors, who were not seriously 
menaced by servile competition. But it 
should be added that in the absence of 
slavery the free peasantry might have 
acquired a high scarcity-value, and 
so might have greatly improved their 
position, as the English landworkers 
did after the Black Death. 

In writing on industry and commerce, 
Mr. Barrow lays due stress on the 
adaptability of Roman slave-economy, 
and on the scope for skilled and respon- 
sible work which it provided; and he 
contends that, unlike the modern slave- 
system, it did not oust free labourers 
from the industrial market. This last 
conclusion stands in accord with the 
primitiveness of ancient technique and 
the comparatively high standards of 
Roman life: under such conditions 
supply would normally lag behind 
demand, and jobs would be running 
after men. But again we would ask, 
in the absence of slavery would not the 
free industrial workers have acquired 
greater comfort and a better morale? 
The analogy of the later Middle Ages 
points to this conclusion; and if it be 
said that the complaints of the free 
workers in the Roman world against 
slave competition are scarcely audible, 
it may be replied that the most sweated 
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workers are usually the most inarticu- 
late, and that in any case ‘panis et 
circenses’ provided an extraordinarily 
efficacious dope. Mr. Barrow also 
touches on a point of great importance 
when he discusses the connexion between 
slavery and ancient industrial processes. 
He argues that, given the high labour 
costs of industrial slavery, ancient entre- 
preneurs would certainly have substi- 
tuted machinery for their ‘ instrumen- 
tum vocale,’ had this been practicable, 
but the lack of cheap fuel prevented 
such an industrial revolution. This is 
a thoughtful and attractive piece of 
reasoning, but not wholly cogent. How- 
ever high the labour costs of slavery 
may be in actual fact, on a superficial 
view of the case they appear low, 
because the wages of slaves amount to 
little or nothing; and even with two 
thousand years of economic history to 
enlighten us many of us moderns still 
cannot grasp the difference between low 
rates of pay and low labour costs. Mr. 
Barrow admits that Italian landlords 
were slow to realise the undeniable 
inefficiency of the ‘familia rustica.’ A 
similar obtuseness is revealed in the 
answer of Vespasian to the inventor of 
a labour-saving device for builders, ‘ sin- 
eret se plebiculam pascere’ (Suetonius, 
ch. 18). The whole of this question 
deserves further study. 

On the whole, Mr. Barrow tends to 
throw into relief the more attractive 
aspects of Roman slavery. He takes 
evident pleasure in setting forth the 
increasing humanity of masters under 


the Empire, the liberal tendencies of 
imperial legislation, and the wholesome- 
ness and happiness of servile ‘con- 
tubernia,’ of which inscriptions contain 
many delightful examples. He makes 
a valuable point in showing that mar- 
ried couples had a fair assurance that 
their families would not be torn asunder 
through the caprice or the exigencies of 
their owners. Readers of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin will remember that it was pre- 
cisely the lack of such assurance that 
cut negro slaves most keenly. 

On the other hand, Mr. Barrow in- 
clines to the view that Roman slavery 
was dysgenic, in that it corrupted the 
good Roman blood with inferior Orien- 
tal strains. Here for once he seems too 
ready to condemn. Is the worthlessness 
of the Oriental stock really established ? 
Under the Roman Empire Greeks and 
Asiatics no doubt laboured under an 
inferiority complex, as war-victims tend 
to do all the world over. But if we 
survey ancient history as a whole, and 
not in periods, we shall be slow to 
admit that the Orientals were essentially 
servile or unsuited to citizenship. More- 
over, if we apply the acid test of the 
eugenists, survival of the fittest, we 
shall find that in the end it was the 
West that died, the East grew well. 
Mr. Barrow’s argument may after all 
be correct, but it requires more detailed 
proof. 

But all readers of this book, whether 
they accept its conclusions or not, will 
enjoy it, and, better still, will be set 
thinking by it. M. Cary. 


A NUMISMATIC HISTORY OF ROME. 


Roman Coins from the Earliest Times 
to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
By HAROLD MATTINGLY. Pp. xx+ 
300; 64 coin-plates. London: 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1928. 21s. 

THE importance of archaeological evi- 

dence for the study of ancient history 

is rapidly becoming a commonplace. 

But it is not, perhaps, unfair to say that 

of all classes of monuments coins have 

been the last to escape from the preserve 
of the technical expert into the larger 
field of the historian. Mr. Mattingly, 


however, has proved to us that the day 
has now arrived when our numismatists 


have become historians and our his- 
torians numismatists. His book, the 
first comprehensive study of the Roman 
coinage to appear since the publication 
of Mommsen’s Das rémische Miinz- 
wesen in 1850, is much more than a hand- 
book of Roman coins. It is a numismatic 
history of Rome from the earliest times 
to the fall of the Western Empire. 

The volume is divided into three 
books—the Roman Republic, the Em- 
pire from Augustus to Diocletian, and 
the Empire from Diocletian to Romulus 
Augustulus. In each book the material 
is dealt with under three headings—the 
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external history of the coinage, its con- 
tent, and its place in the general life of the 
Roman State. Jn Book II. we welcome 
the addition of a fourth section on the 
provincial and local coinage of the early 
Empire as providing us with clear 
evidence for the Imperial government’s 
wise encouragement of local life and 
interests, especially in the East, during 
the first three centuries of ourera. Both 
the history and content of the Roman 
coinage, as well as the more technical, 
and often obscure, problems of the 
Roman money-systems, are handled 
with the knowledge and mastery of the 
subject as a whole which we have learnt 
to expect from the author of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of the 
Roman ey 8 and The Roman Imperial 
Coinage. r. Mattingly’s book must 
for many years to come form the basis 
of any serious study of Roman coins. 
It will also prove indispensable for the 
serious study of Roman history. The 
student is provided with a very service- 
able bibliography, a good index, and a 
key to the plates. The choice of coins 
for reproduction in the sixty-four plates 
appears to me excellent, and the repro- 
ductions themselves are clear and pleas- 
ing. An occasional wrong reference from 
the text to the plates is a detail which 
can be easily remedied in a second 
edition. 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
book is the historical sketch of the early 
Republican coinage. It is now, for 
instance, clearly proved to us that the 
earliest Roman aes grave cannot be 
assigned to a date earlier than c. 300 
B.C.; that the so-called ‘ Romano- 
Campanian’ coinage, traditionally as- 
signed to the mint of Capua and to a 
date from c. 335 down to the Pyrrhic 
War, is in reality the coinage of several 
mints extending over a limited period, 
that of Rome’s alliance with Carthage 
against Pyrrhus; that the oblong bars, 
about five pounds in weight, known as 
aes signatum, do not represent a defi- 
nite stage in the coinage intermediate 
between aes rude and aes grave, but 
are contemporary with the later aes 
grave of the pound standard. The 
emphasis laid on the importance of the 
study of mints, both in Republican and 
in Imperial times, is another feature of 
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especial value. The statement made on 
p. 180, apropos of early Imperial coin- 
types, that ‘there is hardly a branch of 
study connected with the Empire which 
cannot be deepened and enriched by a 
study of the coins,’ is one which every 
student of early Imperial (and, indeed, 
of late Republican) Roman history 
would do well to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. We may select as a 
fourth item of outstanding interest a 
most suggestive chapter on the content 
of the later Imperial coinage, where Mr. 
Mattingly shows us how the coins reflect 
those changes in mental attitude and 
political outlook which differentiate the 
period of the later Roman Empire from 
the period that preceded it. 

For the general plan and conception 
of the book I have nothing but praise. 
There are, however, some points of 
detail which I feel inclined to criticise. 
Of these the following are a selection. 
The Imperial mint, if situated near the 
Baths of Trajan, would surely have 
stood in the third region of the city, not 
in the fifth, as is stated on p. 132 (cf. 
Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus, Tab. IX). On 
p- 136 Mr. Mattingly strikes me as being 
somewhat unfair to the artistic aspect of 
the early Imperial reverse-types when he 
says that ‘the reverses . . . are hardly 
ever of much artistic value, however in- 
teresting their subject-matter may be.’ 
Such compositions as the ‘ decursio’ 
types of Nero, the VEHICVLATIONE 
ITALIAE REMISSA type of Nerva, and the 
‘ Aegyptos,’ ‘ Mauretania,’ and ‘ gal- 
ley’ types of Hadrian may surely claim 
to follow the best traditions of ‘Clas- 
sical’ Greek art both in skill and grace 
of execution and in mastery of the 
principles of design. Of the use of 
the accusative in the reverse-legend, 
governed by a verb implied (p. 146), 
we have an earlier and more familiar 
instance than the ‘ Martem’ of Caracalla 
in the ‘ Portum Traiani’ of Trajan; on 
the latter coin the Emperor’s name and 
titles on the obverse are in the dedicatory 
dative, and the two legends together 
read thus: ‘[the Senate and People of 
Rome dedicated this coin] to the 
Emperor Caesar Nerva Trajan, etc. [to 
commemorate the fact that he con- 
structed | the Portus Traiani.’ On p. 155 
we miss an allusion to the fact that 
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Antoninus Pius’ ‘ province’ series con- 
tains two countries, Parthia and Scythia, 
which are not, of course, technically 
provinces of the Empire at all—a 
striking testimony to the work of Pius’ 
predecessor in promoting peace and 

oodwill on earth. The fact that 
_ ce and Isis appear but once, qua 
god and goddess, on the coins of 
Hadrian is taken on p. 161 as evidence 
for the slowness with which the cults of 
Syria and Egypt were admitted to the 
official world ; but against this we must 
set the fact that the figure of Isis (or 
her priestess) is adopted by the same 
Emperor on his coinage as an official 
personification of the city of Alexandria 
and of her contribution to the common 
stock of Graeco-Roman civilisation. On 
the Arch at Beneventum Jupiter is, per- 
haps, handing over his fulmen to Trajan 
in token of delegation (cf. Pliny, Paneg. 
80, 5) rather than of abdication, as is 
stated on p. 163. The suggestion made 
on p. 165 that the type of ‘Fides 
Publica ’ is to be associated particularly 
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with the censorial functions of the 
Emperor perhaps needs modifying in 
view of the fact that the same type 
appears on sestertii of Plotina with the 
legend FIDES AVGVSTA and on coins of 
Commodus with the legend BRITT. (see 
].R.S., 1925, p. 104f.). Finally, in 
connection with the suggestion on p. 174 
that the stone, ‘ showing distinct traces 
of courses,’ on which Hadrian’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia’ rests, represents the Wall, it 
should be noted that in the Hadrianic 
‘Dacia’ type, where there is no ques- 
tion of a wall, the rocks on which the 
province is seated are even more sym- 
metrically arranged. 

Roman Coins is the first instalment 
of a series of handbooks of archaeology 
to appear under the general editorship 
of Dr. A. B. Cook. If the other volumes 
of the series attain to the standard of 
the first, English readers may indeed 
congratulate themselves on thus possess- 
ing in concentrated essence and most 
readable form the results of recent 
archaeological research. 

JOCELYN TOYNBEE. 





THE SOUL OF GRAMMAR. 


The Soul of Grammar. By E. A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Pp. 1-120. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 

TuE sub-title of this very interesting 

volume—‘ Evolution, not revolution ’— 

is perhaps more illuminating than its 
main title. Dr. Sonnenschein’s thesis 
is that there is an organic unity running 
through the general syntax of ancient 
and modern languages of the Indo- 

European family, a unity derived in the 

main by direct descent from the parent 

language, occasionally by collateral 
derivation through another branch. 

An interesting example of the latter is 

the replacing of the Anglo-Saxon geni- 

tive by the English case-phrase consist- 
ing of ‘of’ with the Anglo-Saxon 
ablative-dative: the Latin origin of this 

English case-phrase is revealed by the 

fact that it is first found in translations 

from Latin, and it established itself 
firmly in English after the Norman 

Conquest under the influence of the 

French de-phrases of similar origin. 

The main thesis is systematically illus- 

trated by examples from Greek, Latin, 

French, Spanish, German and English : 


and though every grammarian will not 
subscribe to every detail, the indisput- 
able evidence is sufficient to prove the 
author’s case up tothe hilt. And it is 
a case that was well worth stating and 
establishing both for its historical 
truth and for its psychological value to 
the student of language. 

Dr. Sonnenschein shows (e.g. in his 
discussion of the proper name to be 
used in English grammar for the ‘ case 
depending on a preposition,’ § 69) that 
he is alive to the danger of pressing too 
far the attempt to analyse the idiom of 
a language, particularly of a modern 
language. The spoken word is not 
always framed on logical principles 
capable of exact analysis. In a self- 
conscious people like ourselves the 
dread of ‘talking literature’ leads a 
certain type of mind to express most 
adjectival relations by a single term— 
the choice between ‘ bloody’ and ‘ nice’ 
being determined by taste or social 
status: and this desire for simplicity 
has its effect on the structure as well as 
on the vocabulary of the language, and 
leads to the encroachment of the simpler 
































and more familiar case or mood on the 
domain of the less common, though the 
more precise and correct. So one 
English dialect uses ‘us’ and ‘her’ 
for the nominative, another ‘I’ and 
‘we’ for the accusative. 

Dr. Sonnenschein has some wise 
words (§§ 8-12) on the significance of 
the term ‘case’ and ($$ 77-86) on that 
of the terms ‘ mood’ and ‘tense,’ hold- 
ing as regards the first that ‘case’ can 
be expressed by agencies other than 
that of ‘form,’ such as ‘ order of words,’ 
‘context,’ ‘phrasing and intonation.’ 
On a point of detail, in § 28 the accusa- 
tive diem quartum in ante diem quartum 
Nonas Ianuarias is treated as ‘adverbial’: 
it is difficult to avoid the ee that it 
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is really drawn into the accusative by 
ante. In his treatment of the subjunc- 
tive the most controversial point is the 
origin of the ‘if’ clause in conditional 
sentences: this he regards as ‘ postu- 
lative,’ akin to the subjunctive of com- 
mand or wish: ¢g. in English, ‘ Be 
England what she will, With all her 
faults she is my country still’: English 
if, Latin, French and Spanish st, and 
Greek ei, being demonstrative adverbs 
meaning ‘so,’ and having come to 
function as subordinating conjunctions. 
The book makes excellent reading and 
is very convincing, admirably set out in 
the matter of type and arrangement, 
and apparently quite free from misprints. 
H. WILLIAMSON. 





Pallake. Doctoral Dissertation. By M. DE 
VRIES. Pp.70. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1927. 
MR. DE VRIES deals first with the meanings of 
ma\\akn and its cognates, as found in authors 
prior to the fourth century A.D. Then in 
separate chapters he discusses the Greek con- 
cubine’s original status, and the questions 
whether concubinage was entered with legal 
formalities, how a concubine’s children ranked, 
whether a Greek had wife and concubine con- 
currently, and what reasons prompted the looser 

union. Finally comes an index locorum. 

The author writes in lucid Latin, and reasons 
well. He is methodical, shrewd, and temperate ; 
more than once he overtly shows himself alive to 
the varying worth of different types of evidence. 
Much of the field is obscure and disputable, and 
at times he does not carry conviction. Thus 
he uses the view of Hruza (whose disciple he 
largely is) on éyy’nois against Buermann’s 
theory of ‘legitimate concubinage’; but the 
latter fails without such means (see Wyse, 
Isaeus, pp. 277-8), and Hruza’s doctrine cannot 
stand against Professor Wyse’s criticisms (z67d., 
pp- 289-293). Again, no proof is given that, in 
the Heroic Age, ‘filii ingenui, cum facere id 
posse sibi videbantur, spurium illum e familia 
extrudebant et patre mortuo id agebant ne 
hereditatis particeps fieret’ (p. 36) ; Odysseus, 
as a feigned Cretan vd@os, gets at least some 
patrimony (Od. 14. 210). But most of Mr. de 
Vries’ views are persuasive. In Demosthenes, 
c. Aristocr., § 53 he attractively takes waddaxh 
qv av én’ devdépus maiv €yn as representing, 
with the pregnant brevity of old legal phrasing, 
one who is to bring up the children whom she 
has borne to her master (pp. 42-45). émi as 
‘with a view to’ is certainly unlikely, as he 
shows. But, incidentally, even if Draco be only 
a fiction here, can the evidence from Heroic 
times (p. 43 z#7z¢.) support the subsidiary argu- 
ment (4) about early AZtic custom ? 

The book is attractively got up. Misprints 
are few: éev should be éqv (//. 5. 70, p. 43); 
and Plato, Laws, 841D, twice correctly cited, 
becomes 840D on p. 47. M. T. SMILEY. 


NO, CCCXV. VOL. XLII, 


The Credibility of Herodotus’ Account of Egypt 
in the Light of the Egyptian Monuments. 
By WILHELM SPIEGELBERG. With a few 
additional notes by the translator, Aylward 
M. Blackman. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1927. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dr. BLACKMAN, who recently translated Er- 
man’s Egyptian Literature, has now given us a 
rendering of a short pamphlet by Spiegelberg, 
which originally appeared as a monograph in 
the series Orient und Antike (Carl Winter, 
Heidelberg). This pamphlet does not set out 
to be a full discussion even of any one aspect of 
Herodotus’ account of Egypt, but records the 
content of a lecture, which in Dr. Blackman’s 
excellent translation makes very good reading. 
Spiegelberg’s judgment is that Herodotus’ 
account, though it was obtained only from’ 
vulgar and ignorant sources, and deals only 
with an effete and decadent civilisation, ‘ will 
always retain its inestimable and distinctive 
character.’ T. ERIC PEET. 


Scholia in Thucydidem ad optimos codices 
collata, ed. C. HUDE. (Bibliotheca Scr. Gr. 
et Rom.) Pp. v+437. Leipzig: Teubner. 
Cloth, RM. 14. 

WITH this collection of the scholia, compact 
and complete, Professor Hude rounds off his 
critical edition of Thucydides. He includes 
not only the scholia from medieval MSS., but 
those from papyri, notably the commentary on 
Bk. II., c. 1-45, preserved in Pap. Oxy. 853 
(second century) ; the arrangement is clear and 
orderly, and obviously this is work which will 
not require to be done again. Indeed, were it 
not a praiseworthy task for the sake of com- 
pleteness, one might be permitted to doubt 
whether it was worth doing at all. 

For these scholia, said to descend from 
Didymus, perhaps through Marcellinus, show 
few traces of so ancient or so learned an origin. 
The editor mildly admits them to be ‘ nec satis 
vetusta, nec vero bona’; and this is the least 
that can be said. One shining example will 
perhaps bear quotation again: I. 2 ray your 
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*Arrixny . . . dvOpomro @xovy of avroi aiei. Schol.: 
oi airol alei- r@ yéver Sndovéri- ob yap hoav 
a@avaro. Absurd as this is, it seems no unfair 
example of the triviality which characterises the 
whole collection ; except as a source of inter- 
polations, these scholia have little importance 
as regards the text of Thucydides, and they 
present few features to attract those who are 
interested in scholia for their own sake. But 
on behalf of this latter class of readers one 
criticism of the editor’s work may be advanced : 
his index is a bare index nominum ; and it is to 
be regretted that a definitive edition like this 
should not have been enriched by the addition 
of some such index analyticus as Schwartz has 
given us in his Scholia to Euripides. This 
would not have meant much extra labour, and 
no one else is likely to do it now. 
H, T. DEas. 


Platon: Eidos, Paideia, Dialogos. Von PAUL 
FRIEDLANDER. Pp. 278; 3 plates. Berlin 
and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
1928. 

IT is a great pleasure to recommend to the 

readers of the C/lassical Review so deeply 

thoughtful and freshly written a work on Plato 
as this of Mr. Friedlander. If the promised 
volume of detailed exposition of the dialogues, 
to which the present work is described as 
general Prolegomena, proves to be anything 
like as good as its forerunner, I earnestly hope 
we shall not have to wait long for its appear- 

ance. It is a joy to open a work on Plato by a 

German scholar which strikes the right note on 

the very opening page and in its first sentence, 

by quoting the great autobiographical passage 
from Epistle V//. as giving the clue to the real 
purpose of Plato’s whole life and the key to his 

‘philosophy.’ We shall not even begin to 

understand what Plato meant by ‘ philosophy ’ 

if we forget that his passion throughout life was 
that of the statesman, and his supreme aim to 
rebuild on a surer foundation the wos which, 
at Athens, had lost its reality as a spiritual force 
in the individualistic decadence of the second 
half of the fifth century. But the regeneration 

of the wéXs is only possible on the basis of a 

remaking of the soul of the individual citizen : 

it is this remaking of the soul, in the light of 
eternal verities, which is ra:deia and gidocodia: 
nothing else deserves those names. As Mr. 

Friedlander puts it, ‘Plato was seeking the 

modus, and he found the «/8os’; this is the secret 

of his life. Why he ‘found the «Zdos,’ it is 
rightly insisted, is explained for us by himself, 
when he traces his life-adventure back to the 
personality and fate of ‘my elder friend, 
Socrates.’ Thus the personality of Socrates 
becomes a factor of the first moment in the 
understanding of Platonic philosophy : Socrates 
is, so to say, the problem to which Platonic 
philosophy is the solution, the fact of which it 
is the theory. This provides Mr. Friedlander 
with the text for a series of admirable chapters 
in which he discusses in order Daimon, appnrov, 
the Academy, the written works, the figure of 

Socrates in the dialogues, ‘irony,’ the dialogue 

form, the use of myth. There are two interest- 

ing appendices on special points, one dealing 
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with the Zzmaeus and the myth of. the Phaedo, 
as sources for knowledge of the history of 
geography, the other with the very interesting 
*town-planning’ of the account of Atlantis in 
the Crztias. Both are illustrated by plans: to 
myself that of the Atlantid city, with its 
elaborate fortifications, canals, and docks, is 
particularly welcome. 

I cannot undertake in the space at my com- 
mand to follow the author through his treat- 
ment of the subject. I must be content to say 
that every chapter seems to me full of the most 
admirable afercus, and the whole marked by 
something even rarer than flashes of insight 
and sound judgment. If I had to single out 
any part of the book as deserving of special 
commendation above the rest, I think my choice 
would be for the chapters on irony and on the 
Platonic use of myth, which I have read and 
re-read with delight and profit. There are 
naturally some points on which disagreement 
might be possible. Thus it is not every com- 
petent student who will feel satisfied with the 
assumption of the genuineness of A/cibiades J. 
and 7heages, though one would like to defer a 
final judgment until one has seen the defence 
of these assumptions to be produced in the 
promised sequel. At present I myself should 
be inclined to say that Zheages is a little too 
manifestly dependent on certain actual texts of 
Apology and Theaetetus, and Alcibiades I. too 
much of the systematic ‘handbook’ not to 
awaken grave suspicion. Still, to have recog- 
nised that both are, at any rate, thoroughly 
Academic in spirit is important, and I should 
say that a man who, with our author, accepts 
as genuine both 7heages and Zp. //., is much 
nearer the mark than the majority of contem- 
porary Platonists, who reject both. The chapter 
on Eros seems to me excellently wise in general, 
but I should like to enter a caveat against the 
facile assumption that what we read in the 
Symposium about the feelings of the young 
Alcibiades for Socrates must be a reflection of 
the emotions of the actual Plato. It is pertinent 
to remember that Socrates was more than forty 
years the senior of Plato, whereas he cannot 
have been very much more than fifteen years 
older than Alcibiades. A lad of fifteen surely 
is moved very differently by the personalities of 
aman of thirty and a man of close on sixty. His 
sentiment towards the man of sixty may be as 
deep as the other, but it has a different quality. 
Again, I doubt whether Mr. Friedlander is 
always quite true to his admirable principle 
that our chief evidence for what Socrates was 
is the effect of what he was on Plato and 
Plato’s philosophy. When, from time to time, 
we get lists of specific topics of which we are 
told that ‘historic Socrates’ knew nothing, I 
have a sense that the writer is compromising 
his own principles out of fear of the representa- 
tives of dubious nineteenth-century exegetical 
tradition. I fully agree with him on the point 
that Plato’s philosophy must have been, as 
Plato holds that all ‘philosophy’ is, a very 
personal ‘ discovery,’ but it does not follow that 
it was exactly an ‘invention.’ The personal 
discovery of the meaning of Christianity is a 
standing experience in the life of Christians; it 























does not follow that what is thus discovered 
was ‘unknown’ to the ‘historical’ Christ. In 
fact, when we remember that Plato held that 
his own disciples also must discover 47s truths 
ersonally for themselves, it is plain that this 
ind of argumentation proves a great deal too 
much. These, however, are but secondary 
matters; difference of opinion about them 
should blind no one to the singular value of 
Mr. Friedlander’s book. A. E. TAYLOR. 


Plato with an English Translation, VIII. 
Charmides, Alcibiades I. and Il., Hipparchus, 
The Lovers, Theages, Minos, Epinomis. 
By W. R. M. Lams (Loeb Classical Library). 
Pp. xx+490. London: Heinemann, 1927. 
Ios. net. 

Hap the present volume not included Mr. 

Lamb’s version, or rather perversion, of the 

Epinomis, there would not have been much to 

say about it. We might have expressed a little 

surprise at the credulity which can accept 

Alcibiades I, with its undisguised borrowings 

from several of the best-known Platonic dia- 

logues, and its flagrant contradiction of the 

Protagoras about the bearing of Socrates 

towards the young Alcibiades, as a genuine 

‘prentice’ work of the master. One would also 

have had to note the presence of a few 
‘ howlers,’ and a number of the usual standing 
misrenderings, and might have remarked on 
the rather slovenly general character of the 
English. But otherwise the volume might 
have passed muster as on the whole a 
faithful, though inelegant, version with a few 
bad blemishes. I cannot say as much for the 
treatment of the Zfinomis. Mr. Lamb, to be 
brutally frank, is so unfamiliar with the peculiar 
style of the Laws and Epinomis that he does 
not know how to construe his text. He is 
regularly sent astray by the most elementary 
examples of hyperbaton, and equally baffled by 
the syntax of connecting particles. He does 
not shrink even from making his author write 
what is either sheer nonsense or is immediately 
contradicted by the context. Space only per- 
mits of a few illustrations, but they are, alas, few 
out of many | of the same kind. 

9754 a THs adAnropayias T@v (gov npas Tov 
pev ... 70 mapamay droornoaca, tay b¢ eis rh 
vopipov €dwdnv xaracrncaca. Not understand- 
ing * part and whole apposition,’ Mr. Lamb 
renders ‘ the practice among animate beings of 
eating each other which... has made us 
refrain entirely from some,’ etc., never suspect- 
ing the ddAnropayias depends on arogTngaca. 

20. ores pev yap av €Aé€yopev mpadror 
xapérwoay, etc. ‘Whoever started the rule we 
were speaking of (viz., that of feeding like 
civilised men), God bless them!’ This is 
rendered, ‘ We must take our leave for whatever 
men were the first,’ etc., with a note exactly 
reversing the sense, that the men meant are the 
first flesh-eaters. 

976b pvnpn cai rpiB9 Sons Oca mpocéxov- 
res Tov voor, etc., ‘studying human character by 
the aid of memory and an empiric’s acquaint- 
ance with current opinions, is misrendered 
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‘who by memory and exercise of opinion pay 
attention to human character.’ 

9774 Ovpavov, dv cal dixatéraroy, as ovprav- 
tes GAdot Saipoves Gua xai Oeoi, tipav, etc. 
‘ Heaven to which we are bound to pray, as we 
are to all the gods,’ the predicate in the as 
clause being an ‘ understood’ dcxatdraroi ciow 
ryzav. Mr. Lamb says; ‘which it is most our 
duty to honour . . . as do all other spirits and 
gods’ (!) 

26.b moiddov airdv Kai ra €v aire oTpépov 
dorpa magas d:e£ddous Spas Te Kal rpopiy mace 
mapéxerat, is rendered ‘in bespangling itself 
and turning the stars it contains, it produces all 
their courses and the seasons and food for all’: 
Z.é., deEddous is supposed to be governed by 
mapexerat, and the re of re xai is impossibly 
separated from the following «cai and coordinated 
with the preceding. 

977e Bpaxéav € évexa ‘ for trivial purposes’ 
taken to mean ‘ for brevity’ s sake.’ 

979d «i 8 €ore codos 6 trair’ émiornpev cat 
dyads, rovrou 81) méps Aoyov Sei AaBeiv, ‘if he is 
wise who has knowledge of these things and is 
good at them, we must now take account of 
him.’ (A simple dependent question made into 
a protasis to the ruin of the sense.) 

984a ev diahépovor romos iSpupéva, ‘set up 
in excellent places’ is taken to mean ‘ estab- 
lished in various places.’ 

ib.a amd Ocdv rav havepay apédpeva yevécews, 
‘beginning with the birth of the visible gods,’ 
is supposed, from neglect of the easy Ayperbaton, 
to mean ‘which took their first origin from the 
visible gods.’ 

985a We are to hold that ‘spirits’ rév 
opddpa xaxdv puceiv, dre Avmns peréxovta H6n, 
z.é., they, unlike God, can feel painful emotion 
and therefore can hate, as God cannot. Mr. 
Lamb supposes péreyovra to belong to rov xaxdv 
and gets the singular sense that the spirits hate 
a bad man ‘as one who already partakes of 
suffering.’ 

986e dei rovrwy rpidy SvTwv Tov voov ixavoy 
éxovra nyeio Oa, z.¢., ‘of these three the one who 
has mind enough for it must be the leader.’ 
Mr. Lamb says, ‘these, being three, must be 
so regarded by him who has sufficient mind.’ 

989d ei 8 obv didaoKot, kara rpdmov bé p pe dp@ 
Td Towovroyv, is somehow made to mean (?) ‘ if it 
should be taught, but should fail in some way 
to act accordingly.’ 

991d Gedy ayevov dei cadeiv, ‘he had better 
always call it God’ (1). 

These are only a few of the jewels} to be 
found in Mr. Lamb’s dark unfathomed caves, 
but they suggest the question whether it is not 
premature to pronounce a confident judgment 
on the work and authorship of what one has not 
yet learned to construe. A. E. TAYLOR. 


The Phaedo of Plato. Translated by the:Hon. 
PATRICK DUNCAN. Pp. 175. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 
6s. net. 

Mr. DUNCAN has used the Oxford text with 

certain modifications adopted by its editor in 

his subsequent commentary on the Phaedo 

(Burnet, Plato's Phaedo ; Oxford, 1911). 
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The translation is fairly good in style, but is 
marred by occasionalinaccuracy. For instance, 
at 58a 3-5 Mr. Duncan renders ‘ we were wonder- 
ing that although the trial took place long ago 
he seems to have died much later,’ failing to 
observe that roA\@ worepov is pleonastic after 
wédau, and mistranslating Patvera: drobavav. 

96b 6-7, éx Tovrwy dé yiyvaro uvhun Kal Sbta 
means not ‘out of these would come memory 
and opinion,’ but ‘do come.’ Geddes (Phaedo 
of Plato,? ad loc.) compares 95d 3, {#n, and 
refers to Riddell, Dig. § 282, for the mood. 

111d 5, xparjpas : not ‘vats,’ but rocky basins 
(Burnet, ad /oc.). 

The translation is followed by two appen- 
dixes, the first on ‘ The Theory of Ideas in the 
Phaedo, and the second on ‘ Socrates and the 
Doctrine of Immortality.’ The first is based on 
the work of Professors Burnet and Taylor. In 
the second appendix Mr. Duncan fulfils with 
more independence the purpose which, as he 
implies in the preface, inspired this book—that 
of presenting to others the thoughts and argu- 
ments of the dialogue in the light which they 
have brought to himself. He rightly insists 
that Socrates did not think that he had demon- 
strated the immortality of the soul, and that his 
belief in that doctrine rested, in the end, upon 
faith. H. Box. 


The Epinomis of Piato. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. HARWARD. Pp. 
146. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. 53s. 
net. 

Mr. HARWARD translates the Oxford text. In 

a few corrupt passages where Burnet prints a 

MS. reading he records in his notes the restora- 

tion which he has adopted, or indicates a lacuna 

in his version. 

The translation is trustworthy. That of the 
passage on mathematics (990e-991b) is by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor, to whom and to Professor 
J. L. Michie the author acknowledges indebted- 
ness for help both in the translation and in the 
notes. 

A few passages might be better expressed or 
require correction: ¢.g. 975b 5-6, sxeddv 3° obde 
xdpas cupmdons yewpyia’ ‘ And, I take it, the same 
negative applies to the cultivation of all land.’ 
Better, ‘. . . cultivation of the soil wherever 
practised.’ ‘yewpyia itself means cultivation of 
land. mdvres in the next sentence, which word 
Mr. Harward omits to translate, illuminates 
oupmdons xwpas, 975d 4-5, ob mdvTws eboxiuoor 
piuhwaow, is not ‘imitative gestures not entirely 
seemly,’ but ‘... not in any case seemly.’ 
982c 8, Oavpacrév twa xpivov dcov is not trans- 
lated. Nor is det at 983a 8, which gives point 
to viv. 

The notes on the syntax and the argument 
are illuminating. 

In the introduction Mr. Harward argues for 
the authenticity of the dialogue. He answers 
objections based on the alleged unplatonic 
character of some of the views expressed, and 
marshals the evidence in favour of Platonic 
authorship derived from an analysis of the style. 
His argument shows that no difference in style 


can be detected between the Zpinomis and the 
Laws, which is universally accepted as the work 
of Plato. H. Box. 


Geschichte des Hellenismus. By JuLius 
KAERST. Vol. I. Third edition. Pp. xii+ 
580. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 1927. RM. 
24 (26 bound). 

THIS well-known work has now reached a third 

edition. The second (enlarged) edition, which 

appeared in 1917, was reviewed by me at some 
length in /.4.S. XLII., 1922, p. 117, so I will 
only notice here the alterations in the new 
edition, which are not great. The text, appar- 
ently by request of the publishers, is practically 
that of the second edition without any sub- 
stantial alteration; but a certain amount of 
new literature is noticed in the appendices, 
which have grown from four to eight, while two 
of the old ones, those on the League of Corinth 
and on Plutarch’s life of Cimon, are consider- 
ably enlarged. Of the new ones, the first, 
starting from the Antiphon fragment (Ox. Paf. 

XI. 1364), deals with the emergence in Greece 

of the idea of the Contrat Social, as against the 

right of the strongest, and attributes it to the 

impact of enlightened individualism upon a 

democratic constitution. The second, on the 

historical position of the Achaemenid kingdom, 
which is treated as representing not Aryanism, 
but the Oriental world, champions a sixth- 
century date for Zoroaster, and suggests that 

Darius’ reign saw a religious reform. The 

third, history's verdict upon Alexander, is 

largely occupied with the recent works of Berve 
and Birt; it raises the question whether Greece 
and Macedonia paid too big a price for the 

‘world-kingdom,’ and makes one point of great 

interest—viz., that while Greek culture was of 

the city, Zoroastrianism was the religion of the 
cultivated land. This idea may throw some 
light on that obscure question, the position and 
working of the Iranian religion under the 

Seleucids. The fourth, Jroskynesis and the 

ruler cult, examines and rejects with much 

common sense Schnabel’s now famous theory ; 

Kaerst points out that the whole idea, that what 

was worshipped was the king’s daimon, is mis- 

conceived, a view with which I heartily agree. 

Three pages of additional notes close the volume. 

There is a good deal of new material not noticed, 

and unfortunately there is still no index. 

W. W. TARN. 


A. H. SALONIUS : Zur Sprache der griechischen 
Papyrusbriefe. I. Die Quellen. Pp. 41. 
Helsingfors: Akadem. Buchhandlung ; Leip- 
zig: O. Harrassowitz, 1927. 

THIS slender publication is preliminary to a 

forthcoming study of the syntax and vocabulary 

of the Egyptian Kovn as presented in the 
numerous private letters which have been pre- 
served in the papyri. The author emphasises the 
importance of distinctions of date and locality, 
and of the nationality and degree of culture of 
the writers—all of them no doubt points to be 
kept in view in any such study, although the 
second and third would hardly prove to be of 
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the same significance as the other two. By way 
of illustrating his method Herr Salonius has 
chosen for comment a few specimens of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods, without, how- 
ever, reprinting the texts ; and though some of 
them are to be found in Witkowski’s handy 
selection, others are available only in the 
original editions. He shows himself an acute 
and generally judicious critic ; but the value of 
his work will only become fully apparent with 
the development of his subject. He is not 
always persuasive. In P. Oxy. 1067, for in- 
Stance, he contends that ‘EANévy [lereyavros 
TO adearhe xalpev =‘EX. i ©adeddn Ilerex@vros 
t@ ad. x. ; but, apart from the improbability of 
the omission of the addressee’s name, Iere- 
xGvros, if dependent on ‘EX., should be a patro- 
nymic. A person who is capable of éogpayio@n 
thv Ké\Aav avrod pndev ddeidwy can surely be 
credited with Iereyavros for -r. ‘The puzzling 
combination of correct spelling with wild gram- 
mar in that letter may be accounted for by 
supposing it to have been dictated to a scribe 
who reproduced the abnormal constructions 
while, of course, using his own orthography. 
Herr Salonius might have avoided some idle 
speculation on p. 34 concerning the handwriting 
of the Gemellus group of letters if he had taken 
the trouble to read the remarks in Fay#m Towns, 
p. 263, or to inspect the facsimile of P. Fay. 110, 
which obviously does not show the autograph 
of a veteran in the sixties. A. S. HUNT. 


Les Papyrus Bouriant. Par PAUL COLLART. 
Pp. 254, with 4 collotype plates. Paris: 
Champion, 1926. 160 frs. 

THIS collection was formed by Urbain Bouriant 
from texts of varied provenance. Five have 
been published earlier ; fifty-eight are new. 
The literary items are few. There is a frag- 
ment of a grammatical treatise with mutilated 
quotations from Alcaeus and Sappho (No. 8 ; 
A. KOrte has since suggested that the author is 
Tryphon, Arch. f. Pap. VIII. 270), a school- 
boy’s list of nouns of one, two, three, and four 
syllables and copy of moral sayings and anec- 
dotes (No. 1), a couple of Christian homilies 
(Nos. 3 and 4; 4 should, perhaps, rather be 
called a prose hymn), two slight historical 
fragments, part of Ps. 39-41, and //. XIII. 100- 
127. Documents fill most of the volume. Of 
these the chief is No. 42, a survey of property 
made for tax purposes in A.D, 167. It is inter- 
esting to find in it a reference to the ovcia of 
Seneca (I. 11g), that is an estate given to him 
by the Emperor, and now in Imperial posses- 
sion again; this resumption of properties 
seems to have happened largely under Ves- 
pasian and Titus (p. 160 ff.), and is presumably 
one of the financial measures which were made 
necessary by Nero’s prodigality. No. 41 is 
also important for the light which it throws on 
official methods. 

It is not possible in a brief review to do 
justice to the interest of these texts. They 
will clearly provoke discussion; Wilcken has 
already made an important contribution in Arch. 
Sj: Pap. VIII. 302 ff., and No. 3 clearly needs 
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to have more light thrown upon it. But what- 
ever we have still to learn about these papyri, 
the eaztio princeps will remain a very fine per- 
formance, which does honour both to its editor 
and to P. Jouguet, to whom it is dedicated. 
Collart has spared no pains; he has given us a 
careful text, with translations and exhaustive 
commentaries, and the publisher in his turn 
has made it a handsome book. 
A. D. NOCK. 


St. Basil: The Letters. With an English trans- 
lation. By Roy J. DEFERRARI (Loeb 
Classical Library) Vol. II. Pp. xi+ 
480. London: Heinemann, 1928. 

THE second volume of Professor Deferrari’s 

translation surpasses the first (see C.R. XLL., 

p. 150) in the interest of its contents, for it is 

richer in letters of real historical importance. 

The translation pursues its painstaking and 

faithful course (‘The in all respects noble 

Anthimus’ for 6 ra mdvra yevvaios ’A. could 

hardly have been improved upon by Bohn); and 

an occasional slip or misunderstanding of his 
original is easily forgiven one who is not only 
navigating an uncharted sea, but doing a real 
service to all students of the fourth century. 

I have tested the translation of Letters LIX to 

CLXXXV at numerous points, and have noted 

several mistakes, of which the worst is the 

following. On p. 82 Basil speaks of the re- 
duced circumstances of Caesarea, 7) mpdrepov 
dvdpaor re Aoyiows emayaddopevyn Kai Tois Aorrois 
ois evOnvovvra modes avevdeds Sidyouoa. Into 
the Loeb text, I neither know nor care how, the 
quaint form dvevdeds has found its way; and 

Professor Deferrari’s rendering is: ‘cities. . 

which enjoy freedom from fear.’ 

W. M. CALDER. 


Kommentar zum Bellum Hispaniense. Von 
ALFRED Kotz. Pp. 141. 8vo. Teubner, 
1927. Paper, M. 6; bound, M. 8. 

THIS commentary on a difficult text has three 

main centres of interest. These concern (2) 

authorship ; (4) military operations ; (c) linguis- 

tic points. 

As to (a), both Oppius and Hirtius—the two 
names mentioned by Suetonius—are duly dis- 
qualified. The most one can say of the author 
is that he was a close eye-witness of the events 
recorded, and (c) linguistic considerations would 
seem to prove, infer alia, that the authors of 
Bellum Hispaniense and Bellum A fricum were 
not the same. Perhaps of special interest 
is the chapter on (4) military operations, where 
the author has been aided in a very full discus- 
sion of strategic and tactical points by General 
Dr. L. C. A. Lammerer of Munich. To the 
latter also is due the excellent map appended. 
Indeed, apart from its linguistic worth, this 
commentary should prove of considerable value 
to historians. 

W. W. GRUNDY. 


4 Read perhaps in 1. 44 ef]y, in 48 éx]Jeivous. 
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Horace at Tibur and the Sabine Farm, with 
Epilogue. By G. H. HALLAM. Second 
Edition. Pp. 48, with 18 illustrations and 
maps. Harrow School Bookshop: J. F. 
Moore, 1927. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. HALLAM’s little book on Horace, which 

was noticed in the Classical Review, 1924 

(August- September), has now appeared in a 

second edition ‘with much additional matter, 

including seven new illustrations and a new 
map and plan of the Sabine Farm.’ The new 
features are: Chapters on modern Tivoli— 
surely on p. 39, 1. 8, we should read Augustus 
for Domitian and Horace himself for Martial— 
and on the Fons Bandusiae, of which a full 
description is given; one on Horace’s services 
to Rome and to the world; and various poems, 

Latin and English, including a Latin dedica- 

tion to ‘The Latinists and Grecians of the 

Girls’ Public Day School Trust, in the hope 

that it may help to make Horace and the 

Classics generally a more living influence in 

their studies and their lives.’ 

In its new dress the book guides us as 
delightfully as ever through Horace’s country 
homes and haunts. But in the -fz/ogue a new 
note of personal intimacy has been introduced, 
and we are vouchsafed a charming peep into 
the present-day garden of S. Antonio with its 
tutelary spirits, both vertebrate and lepido- 
pterous. Boys and girls of to-day who read these 
verses, ‘ Ave atque Vale’ and ‘Ad Nympham 
Tiburtinam,’ the former written in Horace’s 
own garden, will feel the presence of the poet 
of 2,000 years ago very much closer to them, 
and for this both they and all who believe in a 
classical education owe Mr. Hallam much 
gratitude. The new illustrations, too, are a 
welcome addition. We almost forget our 
winter storms and floods as we roam among 
these sunny Italian scenes— 

‘ Lovely in the noonday splendour, 
Lovely when at close of day 

Furled above the wide Campagna 
Thunder-clouds have rolled away.’ 


G. E. K. BRAUNHOLTz. 


Die Uberlieferung der Seneca-Tragidien : eine 
texthritische Untersuchung. Von GUNNAR 


CARLSSON. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. 
N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. 21. Nr. 5. 8vo. Pp. 78. 
2 kr. 40 Gre. 


THIS critical examination of the MS. tradition 
of Seneca’s tragedies seeks to set in a far more 
favourable light than has yet been accorded to 
it the A-recension of the thirteenth century as 
compared with the twelfth century Etruscus 
(E) on which, e.g., Leo’s 1878 edition and 
consequently the later Loeb text are mainly 
based. The claim here made that the readings 
of A, stripped of interpolations, point to an 
earlier archetype, independent of E, is supported 
by a careful comparison and analysis of the 
most striking of the cases where A and E are at 
variance, and the general superiority of A (apart 
from other arguments, ¢.g., that of the ‘ lectio 


difficilior’) is roundly asserted on stylistic 
grounds. 


Here the author is in his happiest 
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vein; he adduces cogent parallels (chiefly from 
the Zragedies) to support the A reading as 
against E, always with taste and considerable 
psychological insight. Particularly good is his 
defence against other editors of the A read- 
ing in Oct. 52: mittit immitis dolor. (A refer- 
ence to the age-long controversy on the author- 
ship of the Octavia will be found on pp. 51-2.) 
Good also is his defence of ¢eget (A) in 77o. 
1109. Very numerous instances might be given, 
did space permit, of Carlsson’s happy taste 
where a sense of Senecan style happens to be 
the chief criterion. Nor are we dealing with 
wilful conjecture; it is the A-reading that is 
defended in almost every case. But surely in 
Med. 345 the reading astra (A) is open to some 
objection. For granting (1) that the metrical 
difficulty be surmounted as suggested, and 
(2) that the idea of ‘ spray sprinkling the stars ’ 
is not alien to Seneca, there yet remain (3) an 
awkward asyndeton at sfargeret, and (4) the 
bathos of an anticlimax where spray sprinkles 
not only the stars, but the clouds themselves. 

But in the majority of cases there is no such 
objection to the A-reading to be adduced, and 
the case has been presented with much skill. 
Due reference is made to the two Senecan 
MSS. discovered by C. E. Stuart, and the well- 
known Ambrosian Palimpsest of Plautus (which 
contains about 200 verses from the A/edea and 
the Oedipus) is requisitioned to support the main 
thesis. In short, a valuable contribution to 
Senecan criticism in which the view is ex- 
pressed that, in the light of the little use made 
of A even in the more recent editions, the 
establishment of a scientific and reliable text of 
the 7ragedies still remains a desideratum. 

W. W. GRUNDY. 


C. Suetoni Tranguilli Divus Vespasianus. 
With an Introduction and Commentary by 
A. W. BRAITHWAITE, B.Litt. Pp. xx+74. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1927. 4s. 6d. 

AN edition and commentary for Suetonius’ Life 

of Vespasian (as for many others of the Sue- 

tonian Zzves) has been long needed, and this 
useful and unpretentious little book will go far 
towards supplying the need. Text and com- 
mentary occupy seventy-two pages, and there is 
an introduction of about twenty. The author 
has based his text upon Ihm, and for his intro- 
duction draws largely on the great work of Macé. 
This was only to be expected; and the most 
original and important part is the commentary 
itself, which supplies evidence from archaeology 
and epigraphy, and contains as well some good 
lists and tables. On the whole it is a very sane 
and judicious piece of work, cautious and com- 
petent, refusing ¢,g. to accept the rather strained 
interpretation of cue pev vids diadéEerar 7 ovdeis 

@Aos proposed recently by Rostovtzeff. 

On some minor points it is possible to dis- 
agree with the writer. Thus, the proof that 
Suetonius did not use Tacitus’ Histories as a 
principal source (p. xiv) sounds unconvincing ; 
after all, Suetonius, writing a biography, had 
the right to select, ‘and Epponina mattered to 
him no more than Vercingetorix, whom also he 
never mentions. The omens in Chapter V. 


























might have been explained, and some of Ves- 
pasian’s jests (Chapters XXII. and XXIII.) 
elucidated, ¢.g. the pun on the name of Florus. 
And I could wish Mr. Braithwaite had given 
us a full list of the Flavian buildings (p. 48) 
instead of merely referring us to Weynand’s 
article, and that he would avoid such phrases as 
Vierkaiserjahr, where plain English is just as 
expressive. 

But, apart from unimportant blemishes, the 
book is extremely sound, and will certainly 
prove useful. M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


Voadica: A Romance of the Roman Wall. By 
IAN C. HANNAH. Pp. xii+273. London: 
Longmans, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

THE writer of an historical romance sets him- 
self an exceedingly difficult task. He has to 
meet two separate problems: he has to prove 
himself at once a competent historian and a 
competent novelist. Mr. Hannah does not 
quite satisfy either test. The Roman historian 
will be alarmed on p. viii to find Lucius Verus 
called Lucius Vero; he will be puzzled to deter- 
mine the date of incidents which happened 
while Hadrian was still new to the throne, but 
were contemporary with his visit to Britain: he 
will be scandalised to find two brothers called 
Aelius Marcus and Cato Marcus. The student 
of Romano-British archaeology will deplore the 
description of the building of Hadrian’s Wall, 
which, on any theory of that perplexing struc- 
ture, is certainly quite misleading ; and will 
observe that one character is called ‘ Ralticus,’ 
a name derived from eighteenth-century mis- 
readings of an inscription whose correct text 
has been the common property of the learned 
world since about 1870. The Celtic scholar 
will note the presence of Gaelic-speaking ele- 
ments in the population of the Tyne valley in 
the second century. 

With the book’s aspect as fiction this journal 
is not concerned ; but one reader at least would 
like to know, if the heroine's attack on the Wall 
began when the heather was in bloom (p. 61— 
June or July if it was bell-heather, August if it 
was ling) ; and if, after her capture in the first 
assault, she was kept a month or two in prison 
at Housesteads (p. 121): why, at the end of 
that time, the oak-woods of southern England 
were carpeted with primroses, anemones, and 
bluebells (p. 136), and the season was very early 
spring (p. 134). R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Edidit E. 
HOHL. 2 vols. Pp. xvi+305, 304. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1927. Paper, 10 M. (bound, 12 M.) 
each. 

THIs long-awaited text will be eagerly wel- 

comed by the growing number of those who 

take an interest in the Historia Augusta and 
the tantalising literary and historical problems 
which it presents. Hohl long since showed 
that a group of MSS., the oldest of which is of 
the fourteenth century, preserved a tradition 
independent of the Pa/atinus (P), upon which 

Peter’s text was based; the Bamébergensis, 

which Peter also used, had been proved by 
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Dessau to be a copy of P. He has also made 
full use of the excerpts made by Sedulius 
Scottus in the ninth century, and preserved in 
two MSS. of the twelfth, and those contained 
in a Vatican Florilegium of the fourteenth 
century. We therefore have presented to us 
all the material which we are ever likely to 
possess for the reconstruction of a text which 
had evidently become seriously corrupt before 
the earliest date to which our MS. sources 
carry us back. Hohl’s method is to print the 
text of P as it stands, indicating by brackets 
and asterisks the corrections which he considers 
necessary, so that we get such uncouth products 
as ‘<h>yac{h]in{c]t<>is,’ which disfigure 
the text without compensating advantage. Even 
where the right reading is preserved by = 
this is done—e.g., we read ‘iw<di>cio’ 
(Maxim. to. 5), where P has zncio, but = cor- 
rectly zudicio. It is not very clear on what 
principle = is sometimes cited, while in other 
cases its reading must be inferred ex szlentio 
(e.g., uz, M. Ant. 28. 3). 

Hohl is in the main a very conservative 
editor, which is praiseworthy where emendation 
is so tempting ; but he allows himself a good 
deal of latitude in filling up lacunae, or, rather, 
he has permitted his collaborator, Rudolf Helm, 
to exercise his imagination pretty freely in such 
cases. A good instance will be found in ™/, 
Ant. 27. 11. The addition of pallia coccina, 
proposed by Helm in Alex. Sev. 33. 4, is 
ingenious, and may well be right. Hohl is not 
personally responsible for many emendations : 
the insertion of ductéus in Max. Balb. 12. 2, 
and the rewriting of a corrupt sentence in Alex. 
Sev. 65. 5, may be mentioned. 

H. STUART JONES. 


S. Ambrosii De Natuthae. A Commentary, 
with an Introduction and Translation. By 
MARTIN R. P. MCGuiRE, A.M. Pp. xx+249. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America, 1927. 

Dr. MCGUIRE was well-advised in the choice 

of Ambrose’s tractate on the Naboth story as a 

subject for the Ph.D. degree at the Catholic 

University of America, and his thesis now 

appears as Vol. XV. of the Patristic Studies of 

that University. It happens that this is one of 
the most interesting of Ambrose’s shorter works, 
containing much that is valuable to the student 
of ancient life, whether he cares about Christian 
dogma or not. Dr. McGuire’s work is ad- 
mirable, and shows a maturity of judgment and 
scholarship rare in such dissertations. He pro- 
vides a bibliography, an introduction dealing 
with the text, the occasion and date of the Ve 

Nabuthae, the sources, the literary significance, 

vocabulary, and syntax; the text (mainly ac- 

cording to Schenkl) with a translation opposite ; 

a commentary, and three indexes. Not only is 

the volume well fitted to introduce the classical 

student to Christian Latin, but it is really in- 
dispensable to all investigators of the later 

Latin ; for Dr. McGuire has made a special 

study of Ambrose’s works, and from time to 

time illustrates interesting phrases at much 
greater length than the 7esaurus itself. He 
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is also fully alive to the interest of the subject- 
matter and the biblical quotations, some of 
which had escaped Schenkl. It is very much 
to be hoped that Dr. McGuire will continue his 
studies in this line and give us further fruits of 
his labours, for he has shown himself quite 
exceptionally fitted for the task of interpreting 
Christian Latin authors to classical students. 

The work is not, however, faultless. There 
are errors in the bibliography, and a fair crop 
of misprints in the work as a whole. In § 60 
the question whether deo is dative in the phrase 
deo diues should have been considered; the 
place of efenim in the sentence should have 
been studied (§ 65, etc.); Dr. McGuire has 
fallen into the common error of supposing that 
gurges means ‘ whirlpool’ (§§ 28, 52); in § 49 
(twice) Jezade/ should have been printed Zezade/ 
(cf. now Raccolta di Scritti in onore di Felice 
Ramorino, Milan, 1927, p. 288); in the same 
section a sentence has been mistranslated, and 
should read: ‘that it might be made manifest 
that a rich man’s grave becomes the prey of the 
spirits of evil,’ and a reference to ZpA/. 6, 12 is 
latent (cf. § 61); also | below read ‘urges them 
on’ for ‘urges you on’; § 53 de ¢wo and de suo 
deserved a note ; § 54 metallorum should have 
been translated ‘mines and quarries,’ not 

‘metals’; § 60 deum faenerat should surely be 
deo faenerat ; § 61 anima confitente should have 
been compared with Ps. 73, 19; § 62 conterens 
arcus is an echo of Ps. 45, 10, and zgnzta tacula 
of Eph. 6, 16; p. 134, 1. 1 read maximus for 
maximum; p. 140, repperire is the correct 
spelling in late authors ; p. 141, 1. 3 from foot, 
read ‘ Diti’; p. 153, 1. 5 from foot, read ‘ faene- 
retur’; p. 156, l. 6 read ‘H. J. Miiller’; p. 164, 
1. 3 from foot, insert ‘5, 16’ after ‘Iac.’; p. 179 
guidam is misunderstood, being merely the 
classical use to soften a metaphor; p. 184, for 
*j. B read *J. E. B.'s p. 202, for ‘ Liv. 1, 16’ 
read ‘ Liv. 1,7, 11,’ and insert ‘accipere’ before 
‘se’; p. 204, n. II excise ‘ 461’; p. 207, n. 13, 
for ‘163’ read ‘182,’ and for ‘abrepere’ read 
‘obrepere’; p. 217, n. 26, after ‘ Sabatier’ strike 
out ‘1’; p.224 n. 9, for ‘ festus’ read ‘festum’ ; 
p- 232 1. 6 read ‘ diiudicare.’ 

A. SOUTER. 


— 


. Guida di Lepcis (Leptis Magna). By RENATO 
BaARTOCCINI. Pp. 125; with 45 illustrations 
and 12 plans. L. 15. 

2. Guida di Sabratha. By RENATO BARTOCCINI. 

Pp. 79; with goillustrations and 8 plans. L.12. 

3. Jf Teatro Romano di Ostia. By GUIDO CALZA. 

Pp. 32; 19 illustrations. L. 4 

Rome: Societa Editrice d@ Arte Minlivede. 

THESE three little guides have been prepared 

for the use of visitors to the sités with which 

they deal. Their accuracy is assured by the 
fact that in each case they are the work of the 
competent archzologists personally associated 
with the operations they describe. Signor Bar- 

toccini has been in charge at Lepcis since 1923, 

while Signor Calza succeeded to the direction of 

work at Ostia after the lamented death of Pro- 

fessor Vaglieri in 1915. 

As soon as the return of peace made such 
activities possible the Italians began to exploit 


the archzeological treasures placed at their dis- 
posal by the possession of Cyrenaica, and ex- 
cavations, begun in 1920, are still being carried 
on with the consummate engineering skill which 
we have learnt to expect from men trained in 
the scavi in Rome, Ostia, and Pompeii. 

The site of Lepcis—the excavations have 
shown that the more familiar name Leptis 
Magna was not used locally till Byzantine 
times—has never been reoccupied since the 
reign of Justinian and, already largely buried 
by the return to its natural bed of the river 
diverted in early imperial times to form the 
harbour which was the cause of its prosperity, 
was gradually covered by a deep stratum of 
sand, the removal of which has revealed building 
in an unusually good state of preservation. The 
monuments uncovered so far seem to date from 
the century between the reigns of Hadrian and 
Severus, and their extensive character and ornate 
decoration provide illustrations of provincial 
Roman art and architecture perhaps hardly 
surpassed in any part of the empire. The most 
notable are: (1) imposing public baths built 
apparently between 123 and 127—the former 
date has perhaps a bearing on the chronology of 
Hadrian’s first tour of the empire; (2) a great 
Forum and Basilica of Antonine date; (3) a four- 
way arch adorned with elaborate sculptures 
erected in honour of Severus, in whose reign also 
the two other monuments were enlarged and 
elaborated. The later history of the town, the 
decay of its prosperity, its sufferings during the 
Vandal régime, and its imperfect restoration 
under Leo I. and Justinian, are illustrated by the 
small extent and inferior building technique of 
the Byzantine city. 

Sabratha, which lies as far to the west of Oea 
(Tripoli) as Lepcis is to the east of it, never 
attained the same importance as the other two, 
and except to students of the Byzantine Empire 
is chiefly known as the scene of the trial of 
Apuleius. The same marked increase in pros 
perity as is visible at Lepcis occurred here 
during the second century and similar though less 
extensive improvements under Severus, while the 
same decay and partial Byzantine reconstruction 
is found also. The remains so far uncovered 
include a second-century temple with peribolos, 
the Forum, much disguised by the insertion of 
two Christian churches, a temple of Juppiter re- 
constructed under the Antonines and perhaps 
originally constructed in the reign of Augustus 
as a Serapeum, and parts of various private 
houses containing good mosaics. Such finds 
permit the hope that the continuation of the 
work will provide a good example of the history 
and appearance of a town of the second rank, 
and illustrate the widespread prosperity of North 
— under the early empire. 

or the historical student these brief but nct 
lien accounts should prove a useful addi- 
tion to the similar accounts of sites in the region 
further west ; for the specialist they will serve to 
indicate the stage at present reached in the un- 
covering of the towns and to point out where 
more detailed information may be sought. 

The third of these pamplets describes in more 
detail what is perhaps the most imposing of the 
monuments discovered at Ostia. The theatre 




















originally built under Augustus, reconstructed 
and enlarged in the reign of Severus, is among 
the best preserved of the buildings of Ostia, and 
well repays the careful study which by a com- 
bination of evidence drawn from the remains z” 
situ, as well as from the fallen fragments of the 
upper storeys, has resulted in a convincing re- 
construction of the entire building. The various 
parts of the structure are briefly but sufficiently 
described, and the whole forms an admirable 
account in a small compass of the arrangements 
of a typical Roman theatre. As such it would 
serve to elucidate not only the remains at Ostia, 
but similar structures in other parts of the 
empire. 

The plan and illustrations, though small, are 
adequate. It may be hoped that these will be 
followed by other examples of both kinds, and 
especially by more descriptions of individual 
monuments, not excluding those of Rome itself. 

D. ATKINSON. 


Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times 
(History of Civilisation Series). By A. R. 
BURNS. Pp. xii+517; 16 half-tone plates, 
some cuts; map. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., 1927. £1 5s. 

NUMISMATISTS, perhaps more than others, feel 

the sting of Lord Hewart’s description of 

specialists as those who know more and more 
about less and less. Accordingly a book, by 
an economist familiar with modern monetary 
theory and practice, on ‘ Money and Monetary 
Policy in Early Times,’ should prove of special 
interest. Unfortunately Mr. Burns is not the 
man to write it. He has attempted to ‘get up’ 
the relevant material for the period which he 
has selected to study, without, one would judge, 
any groundwork of general knowledge of its 
history or geography. With great industry he 
appears to have gone through and abstracted 
much of the modern literature on the subject 

(though what can we say for his bibliography 

which includes so slight and fanciful a work as 

Laum’s Hezliges Geld, and omits all mention of 

Lehmann-Haupt or Viedebantt?), but he has 

failed to assimilate it. The Persian conquest 

of Lydia is put down on p. 443 to the fifth cen- 
tury, and Alexander’s conquest of Persia on 

p. 114 to the end of the third. Selenus (szc) 

and ‘ Tarentum (or Tarantum) in Sicily’ meet 

us elsewhere ; ‘as rude,’ ‘as grave,’ ‘as signa- 
tum’ constantly. There are far too many 
elementary blunders to warrant the charitable 
supposition that the author is merely a very 
careless proof-reader. Incorrect or misleading 
statements of a different nature also abound. 

It is stated of the bronze coinage of the Greek 

cities under the Roman Empire that the types 

‘reveal no sign of the earlier religious instinct’ 

(p. 121), and that ‘ the effigy of the Emperor or 

one of his family always appears on one side of 

the coin’ (p. 106). Either of these statements 
suffices to reveal a complete ignorance of the 
subject. That the author has so entirely failed 
to master his material is the greater pity in that 
in the broadest questions—e.g., the origin of 
coin types, where he is unhampered by detail 
—he shows a balance of judgment which, given 
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the requisite knowledge, might: have produced 
a valuable book. The illustrations are poor; 
the same plate sometimes reproduces coins, 
photographs of coins, and even drawings of 
coins side by side, not always of actual size nor 
even to the same scale. 

E. S. G. ROBINSON. 





Grammatik der Neugriechischen Schriftsprache. 
Von J. E. KALITSUNAKIS. Pp. 138. (Samm- 
lung Géschen Bd. 947.) Berlin and Leipzig : 
Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1927. Cloth, 
R.M. 1.50. 

THis handy little book provides a useful sum- 
mary of the grammar of modern Greek written 
as a learned language, complete with datives 
and other luxuries unknown to the popular 
speech. Anyone with a knowledge of ancient 
Greek could with its help very soon equip him- 
self for reading the leading articles of an 
Athenian newspaper and any learned publica- 
tions; he will probably be surprised at the 
extent to which the learned language has 
assimilated itself to ancient Greek. If, on the 
other hand, he wishes to be able to converse 
with a Greek peasant in the country, he will do 
well to acquire the companion volume in the 
same series, Professor Thumb’s Grammatik 
der Neugriechischen Volkssprache, which tells 
quite a different story. E. S. FORSTER. 


Fr. PaLata: Horae Subsecivae. Carmina 
poetarum recentiorum, imprimis Bohemi- 
corum, Latinis versibus reddita. Trebi¢ in 
Moravia, 1926. 

THE art of writing Latin verse translations is 

failing on the Continent, so we are disposed to 

welcome this example of it. It would be more 
interesting if one could trace in the Latinity 
any definite influence of the writer's mother- 
tongue, Czech, from which most of his transla- 
tions are made. Others are from German 

(Heine’s 7wo Grenadiers) and Dutch, and 

they end up with versions of the Marsetllaise 

and the Polish, Czech, and Slovak national 
hymns. They are not inelegant, but the writer 
allows himself (especially in his Sapphics) 
licences denied us when we were young. 

E. H. MINNS. 





Die antiken Urteile tiber Platons Stil. Von 
FRIEDRICH WALSDORFF. Pp. 128. Leip- 
zig : Otto Harrassowitz, 1927. 

A MODEL of what a disquisition of this kind 

should be—learned, well-arranged, clear, and 

modest. The author’s problem arises from the 
notorious fact that in later antiquity there were 
two discrepant judgments on Plato as a stylist, 
both based on the ‘ poetical’ character of his 

vocabulary and diction. The ‘Atticists’ (e.g., 

Dionysius, Caecilius) regard this as a grave 

blemish ; their model in everything is Demos- 

thenes ; the opposing view (Cicero, the author 
of the mepi tous, etc.) treats Plato’s ‘ poetical ’ 
language and diction as a beauty, and insists on 
the necessary difference between the style 
appropriate to an advocate and that befitting 
the philosopher. Demosthenes and Plato are 
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the illustrious representatives of the two styles, 
and the incomparable modei who unites both 
is Homer. The problem is to trace, if we can, 
the source and history of these opposing ver- 
dicts. Mr. Walsdorff finds the ultimate source 
of the disagreement in the opposition between 
‘ rhetoricians ’ who hold that ‘ style’ is a science 
with rigorous universal laws, and those laws 
precisely the rules of telling advocacy—so 
that a poem, for example, must be judged by 
the same standards as a forensic pleading—and 
true literary critics who understand that a poem, 
a philosophical dialogue, and a speech in the 
courts aim at different ends, and are therefore 
subject to different canons. He makes a very 
interesting attempt to show that the divergence 
in the estimation of Plato as a stylist, arising 
from this clash between the true literary critic 
and the ‘ rhetorician’ to whom all literature is 
controversial journalism, goes back to an earlier 
time. The unfavourable verdict of the ‘Atticists’ 
is inferred to go back through Praxiphanes and 
Theopompus to the school of Isocrates; the 
appreciative estimate is traced, with much 
plausibility at least, largely to the influence of 
Panaetius, and through him to Aristotle’s rejec- 
tion of the superficial view that metre is the 
fundamental difference between prose and 
poetry. Conjecturally, Isocrates himself, and 
the apparently inevitable Antisthenes, appear 
behind Praxiphanes, and Posidonius as the 
writer on style through whom the ideas of 
Panaetius were made common property. But the 
conjectural character of both points is frankly 
admitted. Posidonius gets only some half- 
page, and Antisthenes one or two sentences. 
In the main Mr. Walsdorff seems to me to 
have made out his chief thesis. 
A. E. TAYLOR. 


Lurisprudentia Antetustiniana, Edd.E. SECKEL 
et B. KUEBLER. II. 2. Pp. 355. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1927. Paper, M. 14 (bound, M. 16). 

P. E. HUSCHKE died in 1885, after producing 

five editions of his /urisprudentia Anteiusti- 

niana, and now B. Kuebler (with the collabora- 
tion, till his death in 1924, of E. Seckel) has 
given us a sixth, of which this is the last section. 


It contains in a convenient form several of the 
lesser legal sources independent of Justinian. 
First and chief are the Fragment Vaticana, a 
compilation of the fourth or fifth century, giving 
valuable discussions between classical lawyers 
on questions both of detail and of principle. 
Then the Lex Dei sive Mosaicarum et Roma- 
narum Legum Collatio, compiled about 400 A.D. 
(which contains the rubric, Tit. XV., De Mathe- 
maticis, Maleficis, et Manichaeis); the epitome 
of Gaius, extracted from the Visigothic code, 
which was for Gibbon ‘the Institutes of Caius’; 
the fragmentary notes on Gaius of the fifth 
century, discovered at Autun by Chatelain in 
1898 ; the Sinaitic fragments ; the Consultatio 
veteris cuiusdam iureconsulti, published by 
Cujas in 1577, and no longer extant in any 
MS.; and quotations in the scholia of the 
Basilica from certain scholars of Byzantium 
and Beyrout. The learned editors temper their 
loyalty to Huschke with due attention to Momm- 
sen’s conflicting views ; and their edition, though 
not free from misprints, probably gives a better 
text than any of its predecessors and rivals. 
P. W. DuFF. 


Laurentit Vallae de falso credita et ementita 
Constantini donatione declamatio. Ed. W. 
SCHWAHN. Pp. xxiv+82. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1928. RM. 4.20. 

EVERYONE has heard of, though few have read, 

the famous work in which Lorenzo Valla in 

1440 exposed the fact that the Donation of 

Constantine was a forgery, and so overthrew 

the scaffolding erected for the building up of 

the temporal power of the Papacy. It had little 
effect on the temporal power, but it marks an 
important stage in the history of criticism, and 
its appearance in the Teubner texts is very 
welcome. The editor has appended brief notes 
to the text, identifying the quotations and the 
persons mentioned. In the preface he deals 
with the four manuscripts which contain the 
work, and the three printed versions of the 
sixteenth century. A brief historical introduc- 
tion would have been a useful addition. 

Z. N. BROOKE. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1928.) 


ANTIQUITIES. — March 12. B. Laum, Das 
Eisengeld der Spartaner. [Braunsberg : Ver- 
lag der Staatlichen Akademie, 1925] (J. G. 
Milne.) Maintains that the drepanai dedi- 
cated at Sparta to Artemis Orthia are the 
traditional ‘iron money,’ so used because 
they were sacred instruments once employed 
in a bull-fighting ritual. M. is sceptical.— 
March 19. G. M. Calhoun, Zhe Business 
Life of Ancient Athens. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1926] (La R. Van Hook). A 
useful popular’ study.—G. M. Calhoun, 7%e 

Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Stan- 





dards in Business. [New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926] (La R. Van Hook). A lec- 


ture delivered at the University of California. © 


—March 26. Louise A. Holland, 7he Fa/is- 
cans in Prehistoric Times. (Papers of the 
American Academy in Rome, Vol. V. 1925] 
(E. S. McCartney). Praised. Mrs. H. finds 
that the first incursions into this region were 
late in the Iron Age, and then traces the 
interaction of inhuming and _ cremating 
peoples, and, later, of the Etruscans on both. 
—April 23. E. Mehl, Antike Schwimmkunst 
[Munich : Heimeran, 1927] (J. Hammer). 
Praised as a genuine piece of research.— 
May 7. C. Huelsen, Zhe Forum and the 
Palatine [New York: Bruderhausen, 1928] 
(J. W. Spaeth). An adequate translation by 
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Helen H. Tanzer of the German work 
(Munich, 1926), with valuable additions and 
alterations by H. himself—May 14. A. W. 
Van Buren, A Companion to Pompeian 
Studies [Rome : American Academy, 1927] 
(C. J. Kraemer). A kind of ‘Baedeker’ in 
30 pages, which also cites all ancient authori- 
ties. Praised.—May 21. R. Delbriick, Die 
Consulardiptychen und Verwandte Denk- 
maler [In 3 parts: Berlin and Leipzig: De 
Gruyter, 1926-7] (C. Knapp). A reproduc- 
tion, with preface, of the series of ivory 
tablets known from 406 to 541 A.D. 

GRAMMAR, PALAEOGRAPHY, Etc.—March 12. 
W. Schubart, Griechische Paldographie 
[Munich : C. H. Beck, 1925] (C. J. Krae- 
mer). A treatise on the palaeography of 
papyri, commenting on 120 chosen docu- 
ments. Highly praised.—March 19. E. A. 
Menk, Zhe Posttion of the Possessive Pro- 
moun in Cicero’s Orations [Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Normanden Publishing Co., 
1925] (H. M. Poteat). Doctorate disserta- 
tion : ‘careful and scholarly.’ 

HisTory.—March 5. C. M. Hall, Nicolaus of 
Damascus Life of Augustus: A Historical 
Commentary embodying a Translation [Smith 
College Classical Studies, IV.: Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1923](J. Hammer). Commentary 
highly praised: translation less so. Lacks 
index and bibliography. — G. F. Abbott, 
Thucydides: A Study in Historical Reality 
[London : Routledge, 1925] (M. L. W. Laist- 
ner). ‘An eminently sane book, spirited, 
and well-phrased.’ 

PHILOSOPHY.—March 12. J. Burnet, Aris- 
zotie [Proceedings of British Academy, Vol. 
XI.: Oxford University Press, n.d.] (L. 
Cooper). A lecture on the problems raised 
by W. Jaeger’s Aristoteles (1923). Long 
review, discussing the same problems. 

RELIGION.—March 19. W. R. Halliday, Zhe 
Pagan Background of Early Christianity 
[Liverpool University Press, 1925] (C. C. 
McCown). Praised: but H. does not draw 
sufficiently upon the non-literary sources. 


MUSEE BELGE XXXII, Nos. 1-2. 
JANUARY-APRIL, 1928. 


H. van de Weerd, Sculptures romaines inédites 
de Tongres (avec 11 figures) and Bénitier 
ou fonts baptismaux de Heure-le-Tiexhe 
(avec 2 figures). L. Herrmann, Studia Ver- 
giliana. In £cl. lV. ll. 60-3 should be put 

between ll. 15 and 17. The ending of Hor. 

Sat. 1. 2 Fabio uel iudice uincam parodies 

V’s ending (1. 59) Arcadia dicat se iudice 

uictum. kEcl. VI. 3 cum canerem reges et 

broelia may refer to an intended tragedy on 

Alban kings. P. Faider, Remargues sur le 

Ville livre de lEnéide. Refutes part of 

Carcopino’s treatment of VIII. 31-4. P. 

d@’Hérouville, Ze cheval de Caligula. Inaccu- 

rate versions of Suet. Calzg. 55 in Victor 

Hugo, etc. J. van Ooteghem, Crésus sur le 

bticher. Analysis of versions of story. P. 

d’Hérouville, Les cormorans de [Odyssée. J. 

Vuli¢, On était Justifiana:Prima? In Dacia 
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mediterranea: this not incompatible with 
Procop. de aedif. IV. 1. 17 €v Aapddavas. 
Franz Cumont, Won fui, fui, non sum [non 
curo|. This Epicurean formula on epitaphs 
is often accompanied by inconsistent addi- 
tions implying faith in future life. List of 
such inscriptions, and figure of an unpub- 
lished Roman epitaph. G. Méautis, /Votes 
sur deux papyrus ttaliens. Fragments in 
Florence Papyri VI. No. 724 relate to Od. 
XII. 432 and a commentary on Zeucer of 
Sophocles. 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIo- 


GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE. 
XXXII. Nos. 1-6 JAN.-APRIL, 1928. 


L. Halkin, Le premier Congres international 


étrusgue. P. d’Hérouville, Pour mieux 
gotter les Géorgigues. 


GREEK.—Aeschylus: W. Porzig, Die attische 


Tragidie des A., Leipzig, 1926. Has great 
merits (J. Meunier). Saszl/: A. C. Way, 
Language and Style of the Letters of St. B., 
Washington, Catholic Univ., 1927. Favour- 
able (P. d’Hérouville). Homer: U. v. Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff, Das homerische Epos. 
Vortrag, pp. 22, 1927. Summary by A. 
Severyns. /P/ato: Z. Diesendruck, Siruktur 
und Character des Plat. Phaidros, Vienna 
and Leipzig, Braumiiller, 1927. Fruitful 
ideas, even if he reads too much into it 
(A. Willem). 


Latin.—Amérose: M. M. Adams, Latinity of 


the Letters of St. A., Washington, 1927. A. 
Jacques favourable and suggests additions. 
Apuleius. M. Bernhard, Der Stil des A., 
Stuttgart, 1927, 23 M. Favourable (L. 
Rochus). etronius: A. H. Salonius, Dze 
Griechen u. das Griechische in P.’s Cena 
Trimalchionis, Helsingfors, 1927. Sugges- 
tive and substantial (L. Herrmann). Seneca: 
L. Herrmann, S. 7ragédies I/., Budé, 1926. 
Favourable (G. Feytmans). Zerence: P.J. H. 
Mueller, De veterum grammaticorum in T. 
studits criticis, Aquisgrani, Buco, 1926. De- 
serves thanks (L. Rochus). Virgil: J. 
Hubaux, Ze réalisme dans les Buc. de V., 
Liége, 1927. New is V.’s use of Meleager of 
Gadara in II. V.’s originality well shown 
(P. Faider). 


GENERAL.—M. P. Nilsson, Zhe Minoan-Myc. 


Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, 
Lund and Paris, 1927. Full analysis by A. 
Delatte, who can accept most of part 1 but 
finds too much speculation in part 2 (sur- 
vivals). Fr. Schwenn, Gebet und Offer, 
Heidelberg, 1927. Should keep to ‘the 
primitives’ and not meddle with Greek 
religion (A. Delatte). C. del Grande, Swz?- 
uppo musicale dei metri greci, Naples, 1927, 
30 1. Amply repays reading (J. Meunier). 
R. Dohrer, Mienenspiel u. Maske in der 
griech. Tragidie, Paderborn, 1927. J. Meu- 
nier favourable and gives own views. G, 
Glotz and R. Cohen, Aiist. grecgue J., 1926, 
Presses univ. de France, 4o fr. Clear and 
scientific (Cam. Bottin). E. L. Highbarger, 
Hist. und Civilisation ot Anc. Megara, Pt. 1., 
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Baltimore, 1927. Full and useful mono- 
graph (J. Herbillon). E. Pais, Serie chrono- 
logica delle colonie romane e latine dalla 
eta regia fino all’ Impero, 1924-5. Summary 
by R. Scalais. Ch. Saumagne, Sur da lot 
agraire de 643-111. (Revue de Philologie, 
1927.) Identifies with Lex Thoria against 
Mommsen (R. Scalais). W. Kroll, Historia 
Alex. Magni (Pseudo-Call.) I. Recensio vetus- 
fa, 1926. Will be authoritative (J. Meunier). 
Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, new ed. pt. 3, 
1927. Some corrections and additions by 
A. Severyns. P. Chantraine, ist. du par- 
Sait grec, Champion, 1927, 50 fr. Fine syn- 
thesis (R. Fohalle). J. Martin, Gvildius 
{[Comm. in Cic. rhetorica], Paderborn, 1927, 
16 M. Worth exhuming for Roman rhet. 
schools of 5th (L. Rochus). O. Leroy, Essaz 
@introd. crit. a Pétude de Vicon. primitive. 
Les théories de Karl Buecher et Pethnologie 
moderne, Geuthner, 1925. Favourable (R. 
Scalais). P. Collomp, Za papyrologie, Les 
Belles Lettres, 6 fr. Valuable little introd. 
(Jj. P. W.). G. Brakman, Ofstellen over 
onderwerpen uit de Latijnsche letterkunde I., 
Leyden, 1926. Will please both scholars 
and neophytes (L. Rochus). P. Cloché, Za 
civilisation athénienne, Colin, 9 fr. Clear 
and attractive (Anon.) F. Cayré, Précis de 
patrologie. Hist. et doctrine des Peres et 
Docteurs de [ Eglise, tome I., Tournai, 1927, 
28 fr. Useful synthesis (Anon.). M. Meu- 
nier, Les légendes ¢higues de la Gréce et de 
Rome, Paris, Librairie de France, 15 fr. A 
pleasure for schoolboys (Ed.). A. Willem, 
L’Epopée, ses lois et son histoire, Brussels, De 
Boeck, 1927, pp. 111. Useful summary (P. 
Champagne). J. H. Breasted, Hist. de 
PEgypte ... trad. 2 vols. Vromant, 1926, 
Isofr. Preface by J. Capart is quoted. 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1927.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Bethe, Die grie- 
chische Dichtung, Heft 1-8 (Potsdam, n.d., 
Akad. Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. Pp. 
256] (Opitz). Planned on broad lines by an 
authority in the different branches of Greek 
poetry. Stimulating and full of substance. 
Heft 8 brings the account to end of fifth 
century. Reviewer is warm in his praise.— 
Eschine, Discours, Tome f. Texte ét. et 
trad. par V. Martin et G. de Budé [Paris, 
1927, Soc. d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’] 
(Riiger). Contains the speeches xara Tipapyou 
and repi ris mapampeoBeias in a new recension 
of the Greek text ; introduction gives life of 
Aeschines and clear account of historical and 
legal conditions; tasteful translation con- 
tributes not a little to proper understanding 
of the speeches.—Aesopi fabulae. Rec. 
Aemilius Chambry [Paris, 1925-1926, Soc. 
d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres.’ Pp. xxx+ 580] 
(Hausrath). Reviewer criticises freely and at 
length C.’s treatment of the MSS. C. has 
not produced the critical edition of Aesop 
that is so badly needed, though he has done 
valuable preparatory work.—LZsofe, Fadles. 


Texte ét. et trad. par E. Chambry [Paris, 
1927, Soc. d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ 
Pp. liv + 163 (double pages)](Hausrath). As 
in the preceding notice reviewer finds much 
to criticise. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—F. W. Levy, 7ibudlus 
[Leipzig, 1927, Teubner. Pp. xxii + 106] 
(Helm). Reviewer greets this as a welcome 
revival of Teubner’s editions provided with 
proper scientific apparatus ; genuinely ‘criti- 
cal’ and deserves full recognition.—M. Bern- 
hard, Der Stil des Apuleius von Madaura 
[Stuttgart, 1927. Pp. xii+366] (Helm). A 
noteworthy achievement; distinguished by 
width of view and penetrating knowledge of 
literature. Reviewer is sceptical about B.’s 
statistics regarding (i.) hiatus, (ii.) clausulae. 
—P. J. H. Mueller, De veterum grammati- 
corum in Terentio studiis criticis. Diss. 
inaug. Miinster [Aachen, 1926, Typograph. 
‘Buco.’ Pp. 100] (Kéhm). Very careful 
work revealing expert knowledge of subject. 
—S. Grevander, Untersuchungen zur Sprache 
der Mulomedicina Chironis. Diss. inaug. 
[Lund, 1926, Ohlsson. Pp. 164] (Fuchs). 
Discriminating treatment of language and 
thought. The last section on the linguistic 
affinities is particularly acute ; the connexion 
seems closest with Sardinian.—A. Kaiser, 
Lateinische Dichtungen zur deutschen Ge- 
schichte des Mittelaliers [Miinchen, 1927, 
Oldenbourg. Pp. 92] (Manitius). Contains 
thirty-eight poems from Lex Salica to the 
fifteenth century, arranged chronologically. 
Newest editions are generally followed. 
Reviewer regrets that the mediaeval ortho- 
graphy has not been kept. 

HIsToRY AND Law.—J. R. Mucke, Die Urée- 
volkerung Griechenlands und thre allmahliche 
Entwickelung 2u  Volksstimmen. Halb- 
band I. (Leipzig, 1927, Weigel. Pp. iv+328] 
(Gustavs). Based mainly on literary ac- 
counts; results of excavations and com- 
parison of place-names hardly used at all. 
This leads to distorted judgments about 
Greek civilisation.—L. Jérs, Geschichte und 
System des rimischen Privatrechtes, nebst L. 
Wenger, Adriss des riimischen Zivilprozess- 
rechtes (Berlin, 1927, Springer. Pp. xvi+289] 
(Kiibler). Meets every scientific require- 
ment; newest literature taken into account 
most carefully. W.’s Adriss shows the 
master’s hand throughout. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—W. Kubitschek, Rémerfunde 
von Etsenstadt, Sonderschrift d. 6sterr. 
archaol. Institutes in Wien, Bd. XI. [Wien, 
1926, Filser and Co. Pp. 130, with 82 
figures and 15 plates] (Lukes). Very valu- 
able for study of Roman civilisation on 
the periphery of the Roman empire.—E. 
Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus 
[Uppsala, 1926, Lundequistka Bokhandeln. 
Pp. viii+342, with numerous illustrations] 
(Karo). Very materially advances our know- 
ledge of early Cyprus. Further research 
urgently needed—R. C. Flickinger, Zhe 
Greek Theater and its Drama, Third Edition 
[Chicago, 1926, Univ. of Chicago Press] 
(Doérpfeld). Practically a reprint. Reviewer 
adds six columns showing how recent excava- 





























tions lend fresh support to his own views 
about the absence of a stage in Greek and 
early Roman theatres.—O. Bernhard, Grie- 
chische und rimische Miinzbilder in thren 
Beziehungen zur Geschichte der Medizin 
[Ziirich, 1926, Fiissli. Pp. 93, with 10 plates] 
(Fuchs). Favourably received by numis- 
matists. The arrangement is serviceable and 
the choice skilful—C. Watzinger, Die grie- 
chischen Vasen des archdologischen Instituts 
in Tiibingen [Tiibingen, Verlag d. archiiol. 
Inst. Pp. 211, with 8 plates] (Lippold) 
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This smaller edition of W.’s larger work is 
much handier to use. It also contains a 
number of addenda and corrigenda, which 
give it an independent scientific value.—A. 
Vives y Escudero, La moneda Hispanica, 
4 vols. [Madrid, 1926. I., pp. cxcvi+74; 
IL, pp. 200; III., pp. 135; IV., pp. 148. 
Also portfolio with 174 plates] (Schulten). 
Complete Corpus of ancient coins struck in 
Spain, illustrating and describing over 2,000 
coins. A ‘monumentum aere perennius’ of 
which Spain may well be proud. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
SIRS, 

The point at issue between me and Professor 
Abercrombie in What is Rhythm ? (C.R. XLI., 
pp- 235 ff.) may be put in a nutshell. The 
purport of his own book, Principles of English 
Prosody (1923), as is said by himself in Zhe 
Year's Work in English Studies (1923, p. 15), 
is to assert the doctrine that in verse there is 
always ‘a reference of actual sound to ideal 
pattern.’ Thus on p. 87 of his Principles he 
says that each succeeding line tends to conform 
to ‘a certain regularity of pattern.’ With this 
statement I find no fault ; it is, indeed, almost 
a commonplace of prosodists. But the question 
is, What is the nature of the pattern? To him 
it is a purely accentual and syllable-counting 
pattern; and he has to show how it comes 
about that (say) x X XX is an admissible varia- 
tion of the pattern X X x x, and that (say) three 
syllables may be equivalent totwo. But he comes 
no nearer to an answer than the phrase (p. 91), 
‘a certain disposition of accents and non- 
accents, in which the dispersal of the accents 
suggests some typical order of variation.’ I see 
no conformity of x k X xX to X X XX and no 
equivalence of three syllables to two, if we ex- 
clude from view, as Professor Abercrombie 
does, the intervals of time which separate the 
accents and the time-values of the syllables 
accented and non-accented. Professor Aber- 
crombie’s formula provides a pattern from which 
the variants depart, but no explanation of the 
principle of their departure, z.¢., no community 
in the diverse collocations of accents and the 


variations of the number of syllables in the toot. 
To me it is clear that their community can only 
be found in the time-values of the component 
elements of the several groupings. ‘There is 
the point at issue. 

This note is suggested by a paper which has 
just appeared in the Dutch periodical called 
De Nieuwe Taalgids (August, 1928), by the 
eminent phonetician Mr. L. P. H. Eijkman. 
In discussing the structure of Dutch verse he 
adopts my definition of rhythm as it stands, 
and applies kymographic measurements to the 
analysis of the verse of his native language—a 
language differing from English yet closely 
akin thereto. I am greatly indebted to him for 
thus affording indirect confirmation of my prin- 
ciples and methods. I may also mention that 
two books on English prosody issued this year 
by the Cambridge University Press have some- 
thing in common with me, though their results 
are arrived at quite independently of my book. 
Mr. Andersen’s Laws of Verse is based entirely 
on the idea of the approximate isochronism 
(where I speak of proportioned durations) of 
groups of syllables; and Sir George Young . 
has discovered for himself that when a 
stressed syllable is replaced by two syllables 
the first of these two is short in quantity 
(English Prosody, p. 75). Exactly the same 
same thing is true of Early Latin verse, as 
I have shown, though this is not the whole of 
the story either in Latin or in English. Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie, then, need not regard my 
theory as so very paradoxical after all. 

Yours, etc., 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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